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HERE is an axiom among publishers to 

the effect that no magazine can afford 

to stand still; it must go either forward 
or back. In the one direction lies success; in 
the other—well, a good many periodicals go 
out of existence every year. Few of the latter 
are really missed, because the very fact of their 
failure argues that they did not fill the public’s 
wants. In publishing, as in other businesses, 
it is a case of the survival of the most fit. 

If it would not be violating the vast secrecy 
of our Circulation and Business departments, 
we should like to quote a few figures which 
prove how fast and far House & GarpeN is 
traveling along the forward road. But, you 
see, no Sphinx was ever more noncommittal 
than is the financial manager of a big publish- 
ing house, so we'll have to rest content with 
telling you something of what we, the Editors, 
see as we look ahead—gaze into the office crys- 
tal of 1920, as it were. 

First, we see a magazine of broader scope, 
of many more pages, of wider appeal to its 
readers. It is a magazine which clings rigidly 
to its established field—that of the house, in- house that 
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side and out, and the surrounding grounds— 
but growing steadily in usefulness. The prac- 
. tical phases of making a livable home are 
ee strongly emphasized, without in any degree re- 
; ducing the inspirational element or lowering 
the standard. New angles on the manifold 
problems of home-making are considered, new 
departments created, new solutions presented. 

And as we look we see in the glass many 
thousand more homes where House & GarvEN 
is read, an unfailing inspiration for us to do 
our utmost in making for them the sort of 
magazine they want. After all, it is for his 
readers that the editor works; and if he fails 
to understand them, to be in sympathy with 
them, he had better close his desk and seek an- 
other job. 

We have gazed into this office crystal of ours 
in other years, and we have found that its 
promises come true. You whe read this we 
have seen there, and a hundred thousand others 
with ideals of what their homes should be. 
And today, in the depths of the glass, there is 
clearly imaged a bigger and better House & 
GarpEN—and we are going to see that you get it! 
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THINGS YOU REMEMBER A HOUSE BY 


; 


he curtains or the color of the rugs or the moon glo 


against a bedroom wall, a flood of morning 
grouping around a hearth or the array of 


light from a half-opened door into a hallway. An ex- 

a library wall that you remember a house ample is this view of the C. E. Chambers residence at 

u will look back on those houses that “Riverdale, N. Y., of which Julius Gregory was archi- 

mich to you, you will recall them for the tect. Windows should be curtained and doorways de- 

play of light and shade—patterned sunshine filtered signed with this in view Good architecture and 


through th urtain olors across a floor, a shaft of decoration always take the sunshine into account 
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A colorful group ar- 
rangement for the buffet 
consists of an alabaster 
dish filled with fruits, 
a pair of Italian pottery : > ae 
birds and a pair of tall teed oe LP oe 
amber colored Venetian RK ee cc 
glass compotes. Deco- 

rations shown on this 
page from Darnley, In 
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The Art of Adapting the Accessory to the Room and Creating a Home-like Atmosphere 
with Objects that Are Beautiful in Themselves 











ce create a lived-in, intimate and sympa- 
thetic atmosphere, to make homes rather 
than houses, it is essential that all the accesso- 
ries for the rooms be selected and arranged with 
a view to comfort as well as beauty. For it is 
not until a room is complete in all its minor 
touches that it may be said really to “live.” 
Through them, it gains personality and distinc- 
tion, and by the taste displayed in their selec- 
tion, one may very easily judge of the charac- 
ter of the owner. 

Chat idea, of course, is a little hard on many 
of us, who have inherited quantities of useless 
trifles, which have nothing but a sentimental 
interest to recommend them and with which we 
often litter our homes. A suggestion for those 
unfortunates so handicapped would be to put 
the sentimental trifes away with lavender and 
old lace, where they belong. 


Mellowed and Modern Objects 


If we are so fortunate, however, as to pos- 
sess really beautiful objects, of a mellower civ- 
ilization, it is a different matter. Objects, such 
as those of the 18th Century in France, for ex- 
ample, when really great artists occupied them- 
selves with the designing and creating of not 
only art objects per se, but all sorts of the nec- 
essary small appurtenances, such as lamps and 
screens, clocks and andirons, Then it was that 
men like de Gouthiere or Clodion were among 
the many masters who gave their skill to the 
casting in bronze of a candelabra or lantern 
and who inspired and animated all of the fasci- 
nating details, which through their clever use 
make a perfect setting. 

It was in those days that the collecting of 
beautiful objects was considered an obligation 
of the leisure class, and the man who wished to 
live in the appropriate sort of an atmosphere 
had not only to have the money to acquire these 
objects, but the discretion to choose them, and, 
above all, the patience to wait for the artists’ 
handiwork to be completed. 

One of the curses of modern civilization is 
that we no longer have time, patience or suffi- 
cient interest to allow our homes to grow mel- 
low gradually. This feverish restlessness has 
naturally affected our artisans and discouraged 
our artists, and for that reason we find our 
shops crowded with poor, cheap objects with a 
purely “catch-penny attraction,” which, when 
placed in an otherwise attractive interior be- 
come through their very tawdriness the most 
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Harting 
On a marquetry table stand a green vase 
with bead flowers and a pair of parakeets 
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conspicuous thing in the room. Consequently, 
the entire standard of the decoration is lowered. 
How often have decorators thus suffered from 
the idiosyncrasies of their clients! 

As a matter of actual fact, there is absolutely 
no necessity for ornaments at all, unless as an 
inspiration, because of their beauty in color or 
form, and bad ones are totally worthless. The 
acquisition of purely expensive things, inartis- 
tic bronzes, oil paintings in heavy gold frames, 
onyx. pedestals, imitation teakwood stands, or- 
nate, impractical vases should be discouraged. 


Chese atrocities. are still frequently seen, having 


been sold to the gullible purchaser under the 
guise of “objets d'art.” 


When Is an Art Object? 

There “are a few general rules which may 
help to guide the unwary. To begin with, the 
term “art object” should be conceded to be ap- 
propriate only after an authority (an authority 
with a cultivated taste) has pronounced them 
worthy of that title. Having decided upon the 
soundness of one’s judgment in the matter, the 
next consideration is the appropriateness of the 
selection for the room for which they are in- 
tended. They should not only be appropriate 
in style, to conform with the general decoration, 
but in proportion as to size. It is quite obvious 
that a huge crystal lustre, although magnificent 
in a formal drawing room, would be quite in- 
appropriate in a simple chintz-hung sitting 
room. A vase waich looks top-heavy for a 
small table, a lamp so small, because of its un- 
fortunate position, that one could not possibly 
read by its light, a littered, crowded mantel 
with objects too large in proportion for its size 
are all pitfalls to be avoided. 

As to the appropriateness in style, it is need- 
less to mention the inadvisability of using 
quaint Victorian touches in a rather formal 
Louis XVI room, or delicate Directoire orna- 
ments in an early Jacobean English room. 
It is, of course, not necessary to stick religiously 
to one period in the choice of accessories, but 
the type of small object used should be in the 
period which will happily combine with its 
surroundings. ‘This is a subtle art, which can 
only be learned gradually. 


Essential Accessories 
As to the essential accessories, such as mir- 


rors, screens, lamps, small tables, candlesticks, 
they should have to pass the same tests as the 
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Importance of Position 


No matter how beaut! 
ful the object, howevet 
or how lovel if color 
it will be of no avail un 
k it i 0 placed i t 
be of me real use Not 
only must that be consid 
ered. but the question ol 
we rowding i well lo 
‘ umpl the potential 
po ibilities of a mantel 
helf of 1 buftet or i 
consol tulle in very 
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md trip rd Em pire table 
| mahogany with green and 
gold legs and a marble top, stand 
1 Venetian glass vase of graceful 
flowers and a quaint old chan 

7 hair is correct w , 
and character and combines hap 
pily with the other furnishings 
/) , i i” y 
Dodd 


Perte houdow accessories are a 
painted lamp with a taffeta shade 
finished with multi-colored rib- 
bon, a French figurine in the Chi 
nese manner and an old painted 
sweetmeat box, all disposed on a 
satinwood double kidney-shaped 
table with eilt bronse ornaments 
Decoration ‘ron Chamberlin 
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great. On all these may 
be developed a well-bal- 
anced, restful, interesting 
decoration, through th: 
use of « arefully selected 
harmoniously placed ob 
jects. Their use in pairs 
as in many instances il 
lustrated, creates that 
restful, well-balanced at- 
mosphere which makes 
the coming into som 
rooms such a delight 


Centers of Decoration 

The objects selected 
for these little centers of 
decoration should be suf- 
ficiently closely related 
in themselves in type, as 
well as to the object on 
which they are placed. 
An Italian table, with an 
old piece of heavy filet 
lace will carry with dis 
tinction a pair of tall 
amber colored Venetian 
glass urns, and a cente: 
decoration of fruits in a1 
Italian alabaster 
This feeling for the right 
thing is not merely an ap 
preciation of beauty, it is 
a gradual elimination o! 
the inadequate. If your 
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An antique walnut Italian settee 
stands between a pair of mahog- 
any and satinwood small French 
tables of the same epoch. On 
them are placed green Chinese 
porcelain lamps with painted 
lacquer shades in a petit point de 
sien. The whole arrangement be 
ing completely harmonious. Deco- 
rations from Darnley, Inc 
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sreat simplicity and_ dignity 
haracterize an arrangement of a 
triped satin covered settee, a 
mall Directoire chair and a little 
table on which conveniently 
tands an Italian pottery lamp 









































in old Italian gilt mirror forms 
the nucleus of a singularly happy 
arrangement. Ona painted wood 
en console stand growing ivy 
plants trained to fasten their ten 
drils over the mirror. An old 





with a painted lacquer shade. 

The sole wall ornamentation is a 

imply framed painting of a classic 

ubject. The decorations in this 

room at the right are from Fakes- 
Bisbee, Inc. 
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arrangement of accessories will not stand the 
test of either use or beauty, they may well be 
said to be of no importance. 

If we will but stop to analyze the rooms 
which have had that home-like, lived-in at- 
mosphere which is the ultimate goal for which 
most of us are striving in our houses, we will 
realize that that subtle something which may 
be missing in our own surroundings is due to 
the fact that all the small articles have been 
placed with discretion and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the needs of the occupants. One 
will realize that that small table near the dav- 
enport has its accompaniment of essential lamp 
and shade, its box for cigarettes, its ash trays, 
its place for books. One will 
appreciate that a careful ar- 
rangement on a commode of a 
howl of beautiful flowers with a 
pair of Chinese porcelains at 
each side gives the eye a pleasing 
resting place and adds much to 
the quiet distinction of the room. 

How often has one visited 
houses where the obvious fact 
that nobody lived in the living 
room made it a cold, uninviting 
interior. The writing table had 
none of the essentials arranged 
upon it; there were no flowers 
inywhere, there was no fire in 
the fireplace and no intimation 
that there would be any, no place 
where one could sit down and 
read comfortably, no pictures, 
no books; no anything alive. 
All this due to the fact that the 
tremendous trifles had not been 
considered. 








Accessories That Delight 





It is with great delight that 
one remembers some _ rooms. 
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bronze and glass candlestick, a 

pair of porcelain pigeons and an 

old alabaster card tray complete 

an inviting suggestion for a hall- 

way. Decorations from Mrs. 
Emott Buel 


nook in which a writing table with all its de- 
lightful appointments had been placed. There 
were a sufficient number of softly shaded lamps 
creating glowing spots in the room and in- 
viting the reader. There was an ample table 
with place for books and magazines and com- 
fortable chairs drawn close by, and there was 
that most inviting arrangement of all around 
the fireplace with its shelf, a perfect delight in 
color decorations. The walls had been painted 
a soft gray-green and one never will forget the 
delicious combination of Chinese yellow vases 
standing at each end of the mantel with a bril- 
liant blue Chinese urn in the centre. They 
formed the only decoration on the mantel, with 
the exception of one or two very 
small bronzes, adding an art in- 
terest to the whole. 

That one does not have to 
have an elaborate setting or 
proud objects to create this de 
sirable atmosphere is frequently 
illustrated, when a clever person 
has been able to do it through 
the use of color alone and a 
few wisely chosen, inexpen 
sive things. We particularly re- 
member a little dining room with 
its painted Venetian blue plas- 
ter walls. At the casement win- 
dows had been hung orange sun 
dour curtains, and in the very 
sunniest place of this very sunny 
room was a bowl of goldfish, 
with pots of growing ivy stand- 
ing at each side. More ivy was 
arranged in a box with a trellis 
at one side of the room, between 
two very simple mahogany con- 
soles, and on them were placed 
the necessary candlesticks in an 
inexpensive Italian pottery, with 
painted orange colored shades. 

















They may have pleased us for 
many reasons, unconsidered at 
the time. There was the de- 
lightfully comfortable paneled 
iving room and library com- 
ined, with filled bookshelves 
ip to the very ceiling, with a bay 


window forming a comfortable 1 delightful group in one corner of a living room. 









































Stewart Walker, decorator 





Shallow dishes held fruit and on 
the dining table was a strip of 
lace with a glowing orange glass 
bowl filled with flowers. A 
lack lacquered wallpaper screen 
with orange touches in the Chi 
nese design stood at the serving 
Continued on page 74) 














lhe house urround three 
ides of a courtyard, a white, 
rough plaster structure in the 
lesign of hich have been 
embodied old mission motés 
and some hints of English 
influences Exposed timber 
and wrought tron chimney 
pots are interesting elements 
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Two major chimney stacks 
are massed up in the front of 
the house with a garden seat 
at the bottom and a balcony 
above with an inset arch 
door. The flanking bays and 
the rows of French doors be- 
low make a dignified ap- 
proach, as shown at the left 
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A drive swings around before 

the courtyard and on through a 

porte-cochere, giving entrance 
both to court and cloister 


The SEATTLE HOME of 
C. D. STIMPSON, Esa. 
KIRTLAND CUTTER 


Architect 


| 
| 
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The paths of the courtyard 
gardens are bricked. Vines and 
tall flowering plants add addi- 
tional color to this ensemble 


The various garden levels are 

marked by cement balustrades 

so that each level has its own 
personality and distinction 
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1° E HOUSEWIFE 


S' Vi ke Al. vears igo we heard a great cle al of talk about woman’s 
uJ place being in the home The slogan was used as a campaign 
hallenge and as a sneer It was 
ide until we 


bandied up and down the country- 
hearing it. Since the privilege of 
given women and their weight is being felt in 
has died ad [he simple reason is that neither 
the employment of women in war work nor the radical challenges of 
the ultra-feminist has altered the fundamental fact that the home is 
Now you can banish her to the home and make it 
h a place of drudgery that she loathes it; or she can abide there as 
queenly higure work 
hanks to the 
ca ed to ix 


got pretty tired of 


voting ha Deen 


since 


elections the cry 


oman s re iim 


director of its 
invémtive genius of our manufacturers. the home has 


a place of exile for a 


voman Ihe long hours that used to 
obtain in housework, the wear and 
ir on nerves and musck are being 
it down | labor-saving equipment 
lhe shortage of servants is being met 
thy the ime devi 
lt can never be expected that a big 
use will be totally servantless 
topia is still far away. But it can 
reasonably expected that every 
wouse will get along with fewer ser 


rit The hope of this expectation 

in two salient features of these 
time (1) the simplifying of our 
wome life (2) the position of th 


nouscwite as manager 


reasons for the high 
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MANAGER 


House 


threshold of a new era, but it didn't have courage to put a foot across. 
Moreover, the equipment had not reached the degree of proficiency 
where it could be considered practical. The machinery of household 
equipment complicated living. 

Chis present generation has the perfected machinery and much more 
to come, but it lacks what our grandmothers had—a system. We are 
dealing with old problems with new equipment. It is a case of old 
wine in new bottles—and we have to find a way of handling it. The 
secret, of course, is a system, a policy. 

lhe housewife of today is to her home what her husband is to his 
office. She is a house manager, a Domiologist, as one of the House 
& GarpeEN contributors calls her. To be successful in that sphere she 

must apply the same principles of 
ed management to her work that her hus- 
band does to his. She must consider 
three things: (1) household policy; 


(2) household equipment; (3) em- 
| ployed personnel. 

| The employed personnel not onl) 
includes the cook and the other serv 


ants of the house, but also the grocer 
from whom vegetables are bought, the 
butcher, the dealer in housewares. 
| There is just as much reason for a 
housewife looking into the character 
of her butcher before she buys from 
him as she looks into her cook’s repu- 
tation before she hires her. In this 
respect she is a purchasing agent and 
she should apply the same exacting 





principles that a purchasing agent of 





( NE of the 
cost of living has been the com 
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a factory does. 





plication of our living The past 

generation has been brought up to feel > 
that more things are neces TO 
sary to comfort than was the previous 

Short cuts to comtort cost 

The grocery order sent over 

the telephone saves steps but adds to 


sO Many 


generation 
money 


the bill The dress bought ready- 
made is a convenience—and an extra 
expense The food and drink pr ked Of Aunt Matilda's attic-room, 


up at shops have added to the cost of 
iving——especially the drink. Now 
Congress is encouraging the 
making of drinks at home, 
women will take a basket on arm and 
SUpervist 
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~ nsible 


their own buying at grocery 


Il 

stores, and we are forgetting the silly 
twaddle about clothes not looking We hung you then, you 
tailor-made The way to meet the Aye! hung vou in the sight of all 
high cost of living is to simplify the Above the mantel in the hall 

Im honored state. 
manner of living. And the way to Your beady eye end polished brow 
simplify the manner of living is to Ws 


live more at home and to do more at 


home O, great Great-great. 
We've reached the ebb-tide The Wl 
flood is leaving the restaurant and 
cabaret and turning toward home How standards change and monarchs stoop! 
Make no mistake about that. We are Shit crn end the Bears grend 
being cleansed with the fire that we And Marble bust! 
ourselves kindled. The home is com- You're in the cellar now, 


ng into its and with it, the 
worman in the home. 


own, 


Who 


AKING them by and large, our 
grandmothers were pretty 
They didn’t have vacuum 
electric toasters or tele 


good 
managers 

cleaners or 
phones or a lot of other equipment 
that has cut down housework 
but. if vou will 


today, 
remember, they did 
have a very decided system in running 
and managing their households 

Our mothers’ day saw the introduc- 
tion of The 
honsehold then stood n the 


labor-saving devices. 


Wor k 


A CRAYON ENLARGEMENT 
OF MY GREAT-GREAT 
GRANDFATHER. 


I 


My father found you in the gloom 


Where, o’er your frame a peacock-plume 
Still limply hung 
How many years we could not say 
Since you were “done”; but when the gray 
Patine of time was brushed away 
You looked quite young 


much admired, and wondered hox 
And what you thought of us and how,— 


Gone! crayon-portraits, with the hoop- 


For Nick, the house-man, to admire 
shaking down the furnace-fire, 
Shakes up your dust. 


Grorce S. CHAPPELL. | 





The household equipment can gen- 
| erally be divided into departments, 
| just as office work is divided into de- 
| partments. There is the cooking de- 
partment, the laundry department and 
the cleaning department. These will 
be large and small according to the 
size of the family and the house. Each 
requires its own equipment and each 
should be kept separate—the cleaning 
instruments such as brushes, brooms, 
vacuum cleaner, dust cloths, etc., in 
their own department or closet; the 
things appertaining to the kitchen in 
the kitchen; the laundry equipment, 

soap, clothes lines, etc., in the laundry. 
| Some household managers may say 

that this is an old story. Yes, to them. 
But hundreds of women complicate 
their household work by not using this 
departmental idea. So soon as thev 
do, housework begins to straighten out. 


may recall 


HOUSEHOLD policy is less 

easy to define. In an office a 
policy is the way of conducting busi- 
ness—both the way and the purpose. 
In a house much the same can be ap- 
plied. In an office a policy is general- 
ly shaped in conference with the heads 
of departments and molded gradually 
as changes of economic circumstances 
crop up. The household policy can 
only be decided in conference between 
a man and his wife. If they are wise, 
they will also call in the servants from 
time to time to discuss these subjects 
of expense and management and gen- 
eral domestic activity. 

This last is a big question, but we 
are coming to it. As the housewife has 
been raised to the place of manager, so 
will the servant find her place more 
permanent because of her share in the 
household management. 
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MODERNIZED MISSION 


If it is fitting to adapt English and French archi- 
tectural designs to the American environment, 
ven more fitting is it to use the native mission 


tvle that once was the glory of California and 
the southwest. It iitable for a house and, in 
this imstance, has been used successfully The 


residence is near Seattle, the home of C. D. Stimp- 


son, Esq. The rounded arch door, the cloister, 
the brick paths, the touch of exposed timber, the 
wide overhanging eaves, the rough plaster walls 
of the house built around a courtyard—these ele- 
ments combine to make a pleasant, livable mod 
ernizing of an ancient native style. The archi- 
tect of the house was Kirtland Cutter 
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Solomon, Francis Bacon awarded a foremost 

place to a statue of the inventor of glass, ‘in 

recognition of its extraordinary usefulness to 
the civilized man.’ 
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Late 18th Century ruby 


goblet engraved with hunting 
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gla Of early 19th Century workmanship are these tumblers and bottle of red 
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of the happiness of the world? ‘Thus was the 
first artificer in glass occupied, though with- 
out his knowledge or expectation. He 
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These decanters in ruby, white and claret col- 
red glass are engraved to show the crystal 
lor of the cut surfaces 





glass. The tumblers have the 


engraved 


stained surfaces 


The top of the 
white and ruby dish shown 
opposite has a floral con- 


tour 


BOHEMIAN 


i are A ffords a Good Opportu nity jor the New 
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GLASS 


Originating in Egypt, conveyed thence to 
Greece and Rome, flourishing in Byzantium 
only to languish there or to be carried into the 
barbaric north, later to reappear, the art ot 
glassmaking underwent many vicissitudes in 
its earlier days. 

rime has been extraordinarily gentle with 
much ancient glass. (Quantities of glass ob- 
jects dating from antiquity have been recovered 
from the sands of centuries in which they lay 
buried and have come to us whole, despite 
their fragility, whereas metal objects contem- 
porary with them have been excavated from 
the same spots so corroded by rust as to have 
lost their original forms. Our museums— 
notably the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, and many American private collections 

are rich in specimens of ancient glass. 

Considering its historic interest and intrinsic 
beauty, it is remarkable that objects of this 
sort should still be offered to collectors at such 
reasonable prices. The study of ancient glass 
is interesting, even if one does not collect it. 
For instance, the collector of Bohemian glass, 
that interesting ruby-colored and claret-col- 
ored fabrique—there are, of course, also other 
colors to be met with in Bohemian glass— 
will be interested in a study of the evolution 
of color in glass as disclosed in ancient pieces 
and in the literary references contemporary 
with or following their manufacture. 

The Egyptians had glass of blue, green, 
yellow and jasper-red, amethyst purple, but 
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White and gold engraved Bo- 
and hemian glass claret tumbler 
with scalloped rim 
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Bohemian milk-white and ruby glass 
dish with silver standard 


the ruby tints were apparently quite unknown 
to them. 

The Romans were never able to obtain a 
transparent red. Instead, they had to fall 
back upon their opaque red glass, the vitrum 
hzematinon of Pliny. 
for its crystal clearness, also was produced in 
in Opaque jasper-red sometime during the 14th 
Century, as an inventory of the Duc d’Anjou, 


The glass of Venice (Murano), renowned 


dated 1360, mentions a “pichier de verre ver- 
meil semblable a Jaspe.”’ 


The most interesting and practical arrangement for a collection of glass is to place it against tue sun. 
dow end of a breakfast porch and the collection placed on them. 





Elaborate engraving has been used in the dec 
oration of the claret colored Bohemian glass 
decanter and tumbler 


German Glass 


Very little indeed do we know of the nature 
of German glass antedating the first half of 
the 16th Century. Then the Italian influence, 
which early came to bear on German glass, 
made itself distinctly felt. “This much we 
know,” says Dillon (Glass, Methuen & Co., 
London), “that in the 15th Century, and per- 
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is easily studied and best displayed in this fashion 
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A dish of cut amber glass of Bo- 
hemian manufacture 


haps earlier, the Venetian glass was largely 
imported into Germany, and this not only 
on the backs of hawkers, for the large Venetian 
firms had agencies in many German cities. 
There were at that time depdts of the Venetian 
merchants at such comparatively remote places 
as the Silesian towns of Gorlitz and Breslau, 
and early in the 15th Century the Italian 
glass was sold in the market-place of Vienna. 
At this time, however, we are unable to trace 
any influence these importations may have had 
(Continued on page 74) 


Shelves are built up along the win- 


The play of color and light is fascinating and the contour of the pieces 
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In the hall, porch or breakfast room the floor 

can be marbleized. It is first painted black 

and then the design traced in with green. Here 

the treatment is given a hall passage. Agne 
Foster Wright, decorator 


The extravagant prejudice against rugs 
made up from carpeting by the yard should 
be discouraged. If the carpet is well sewed 
and even and stretched and laid down by 
using pins and sockets, or tacks, the rug 
should be satisfactory, and the seams not 
wrinkled. Unattached to the floor, the seams 
are sure to contract and the rug wrinkles. 
Another thing is to choose a deep napped car- 

° peting so that, when the seams are carefully 
brushed, the nap entirely covers the seaming. 


Seamless Carpets 


Seamless carpet is very expensive, although 
a good Chenille is the finest thing in the 
world for a hall, living room and dining room 
rug. ‘The rugs are either made to order, wit! 
or without a border, or else they may be hae 
in stock widths up to eighteen feet and cut 
any length. These, of course, have no bor- 
der. I advise a figured rug for a dining 
room, if there are children, or if there is littl 
service in the house, as crumbs and spots 
show less on a figured surface. A good, sub- 
dued Oriental makes a fine dining-room rug, 
using a plain wall color and a striped cur- 
tain material so that the rug is well shown 
off. Beautiful Chenille rugs can be woven 
with a pattern to order to match the wood- 
work trim, that is, for example, the motif of 
an Adam room can be used as a rug border 
and centre. However, these are frightfully 
expensive, so I advise picking up an Ori- 
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Linoleum makes a good surface for marbleiz- 

ine In this hall linoleum was laid down, a 

tar painted on it and the background mar 

bleized. It was then varnished and antiqued 
Aenes Foster Wright, decorator 
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ental to use instead in the dining room. 

A gentleman from the Back Bay of Bos- 
ton asked me only yesterday what is the 
price per square foot for Orientals. I wish 
I'd had a good answer. It was such a 
chance, and they are so aggravating up there 
[ dumbly answered, “It varies,” and the 
point was closed. This is the sort of absurd 
question that 1s constantiy asked about Ori 
entals. They can’t be figured by the square 
foot as they vary in texture and value from 

museum plece to the glaringly colored, 
heap, modern rugs bought at a third rate 
department store. When you shop for your 
dining room Oriental, go to a good reliable 
house, or an auction sale held by a reliable 
mecern, and get the nearest size to what you 
want. You'll never get just the size. If one 
color offends your eye, blot it out. Stop on 
the way home and get a little tube of paint, 
dilute it well and with a stiff brush paint 
out, or subdue the patches of color that do 
not go in with your color scheme. 


Floors for Orientals 


Another thing that helps the Oriental is 
a dull floor for a background. Put a garish 
modern Oriental on a highly varnished yel- 
low oak floor, and the room’ has absolutely 
no chance in the world to be nice. Remove 

uur varnish, stain the floor a good walnut 

lor, put on a light coat of shellac and then 
1x it every week and see what a fine rich 
loor you have to lay your rugs on, or even 
lo without rugs. 


In a bedroom the braided mat or pulled rug 
an be given an excellent ground by using an 
all-over ingrain carpet. Colors for the design 
in the rugs are taken from ihe cretonne 
Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 
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When Orientals of 
great distinction are 
used, as in this foy- 
er, they should be 
given the deserved 
display placed at 
regular intervals 
The hangings should 
be plain so that no 
other design clashes 
with the design of 
the rugs. Courtesy 
of Costikyan & Co 

















The tile floor is suit- 
able for breakfast 
rooms and porches 
Laid in wide white 
bond, the red or 
green tiles are suf- 
ficiently decorative 
in themselves. An 
oval or an oblong 
rush mat should be 
used if rugs are de- 
sirable. Julius Greg- 
ory, architect 
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In old houses, where the floors are uneven 
but the boards are wide, fill up the cracks 
and paint the floor a warm brown. Use a 
large stipple brush and then put on a coat of 
antique, shellac and wax. The effect will be 
excellent. If the floors are hopelessly bad, 
get a cheap oil cloth, turn it upside down, and 
use this as a surface which can be treated th 
same way. Use a dark bottle green for a 
floor where early English or cottage furniture 
is to be used, a nice deep leaf green for a hall 
floor. Paint the spindles white and sand 
paper the hand-rail smooth, give it three coats 
of dull black and wax, so that the finish has 
the appearance of ebony. The treads of the 
stairs could be painted black and also a 2! 
band, four inches from the wall, could b 
painted black around the floor, before the an 
tiquing is put on so that it will be pulled 
together. 

There are lots of good color schemes for 
painted floors. On a deep orchid colored 
floor, antiqued, use a sea-green very deep 
napped rug, made of three strips of carpeting 
The seams can be so well brushed as hardly to 
show. A dull black floor can have a similar 
rug of gold color, toning in with a room of 
blue and yellow. One can generally 
pick up short lengths of unusual col 
ored carpeting at a dealer’s, and by tak- 
ing the end length get a good price on it. 


Felting and Ingrain 


English 50” felting makes an excel- 
lent rug, in fact, a complete floor cov 
ering. It comes in soft tones, and 
wears well. A rug 50” wide and any 
desired length could have a border of 
black or deeper toned felting attached 
under it, so that it would lie flat. A 
very striking rug is made by having the 
felting embroidered in the corners with 
heavy worsted. The felting may be cut 
to fringe or not. 

A carpeting that, in my judgment, 
meets the High Cost of Rugging bet 
ter than anything else is old fashioned 
ingrain. It is hard to find today, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The paved garden walk 
lends an air of solid 
permanence to the whole 
setting, in effective con 
trast to the _ transient 


nature of the flower 


Regularly shaped slabs 
arranged in a geometrical 
manner are sufficiently 
formal in effect to fit in 
well with a scheme such 





as this 
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make the comparison still more marked, low 
growing plants like snow-in-summer, speed 
well and rock pink may be planted here and 
there in the spaces between the stones them 
selves 

The actual making of such a path calls for 
more care than the casual beholder would 
suspect. 

First, there is the matter of the foundation. 
lhis must be solidly made of well graded and 
packed earth, perhaps with an underlying layer 
of broken rocks for drainage if the location is 
low and tends to wetness. The level of the 
path, of course, should be raised enough to 
prevent surface water from collecting. 

Ihe rock slabs themselves may be of native 
fieldstone dressed roughly flat on the upper 
side, or else irregular paving stones of the sort 
used for ordinary street sidewalks. In either 
case they should be of varying sizes and 
shapes, except where an extremely formal ef 
fect is desired. Here uniformity of outline is 
called for. The limits of size vary according 
to the width of the path and the general scale 
of the surroundings, but as a general rule 
none of the slabs should measure less than 1’ 
or more than 3’ across the longest way. 
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The stones ought to be bedded 
firmly in the soil when the latter 
has had plenty of time to settle 
after the final grading and has 
been well tamped down. The sur- 
face of the slabs should be raised 


” 


5” to 1” about the top of the earth. 
The Pattern of the Path 


As the photographs clearly show, 
a considerable variety in size as 
well as outline of the paving rocks 
is necessary to permit laying them 
in a wholly pleasing pattern. Any- 
thing in the nature of a geometrical, 
regular design should be avoided 
except in really formal work. On 
the other hand, guard against the 
appearance of “spottiness” which 
inevitably follows a too great mass- 
ing of either large or small rocks. 
When the path is completed it 
ought to present a uniform appear- 
ance when considered as a whole— 
no particular sections of it should 
stand out more prominently than 
the others because of the size or 
arrangement of the stones. 


The path of paved stones is sane- 

ly substantial and forthright. It 

knows where it is going, and why. 

The effect of even pattern is evi- 
dent here 
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The spaces between the stones 
should also be irregular in both 
size and shape. It is they which 
outline the pattern of the path, and 
the slabs should never be so closely 
fitted that these spaces lack promi 
nence. If this point is overlooked, 
the finished job will be in large 
measure flat, stale and unprofit- 
able. 


Practical, First of All 


From start to finish, keep this in 
mind: a path exists primarily to 
walk upon, and it should invite 
rather than discourage involuntary 
footsteps. ‘To this end its surface 
must be level and firm. It should 
never inspire one with the sensa 
tion of skipping along a stream on 
a succession of unevenly spaced 
and wobbly boulders. “Watch your 
step” should be as unnecessary an 
admonition to the stroller along 
the slab-laid garden walk as it is 
needful in the maelstrom of a New 
York subway station at the rush 
hour. 


The stones should be of varying 

sizes and shapes. Grass may be 

sown between them, or low 

flowering plants put in here and 
there 
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PERIOD STYLES IN PICTURE FRAMES 


Si Both the Frames and Pictures Expressed the Characteristic Motifs of the Periods 


They Should Be Recognized as an Element in Modern Decoration 


H. D. EBERLEIN and ABBOTT McCLURE 
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van uncl the contemporary trames fashioned 
to lose them 

In no one branch of decorative activity is 

ther greater latitude of opportunity for 

ving legitimat ind ippropriate§ etiects 

n in the matter-of picture fram And in 

» other field are greater mistakes or mor 

ongruous stupidities perpetrated F ram 

ive their natural affinitic ind their pro 


rieties both with reference to what thev them 
elves enclose and with referenc 
» what is outside of and alto 
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movablh like anv other piece ol 
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part of the fixed architectural 
setting. In discussing the frame 
characteristics of each decorative 





Late 18th Century Enelish in the construction of this over-mantel we have a modern frame, show- 
incorporated in the architecture 
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Carved and gilt 
Renaissance frame 
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William Lawrence Bottomley, architect 


period it will be necessary for the sake of 
clearness to adhere to this twofold classifica- 
tion. One might add that in the present age, 
although some admirable examples have been 
executed, we have scarcely made a full enough 
use of the varied possibilities of architectural 
framing. 

The subject of frames appropriate to the 
contents of the pictures enclosed, is too large 
and important to be treated as a subsidiary 
issue to the present discussion; and requires 
a separate presentation. In this connection, 
however, it is necessary to point out that his- 
toric usage, through the dominant fashions of 
each succeeding era, has created what might 
be called a body of “period precedent’. This 
is a certain association between types of pic- 
tures and the manner of frames that com- 
monly went with them. This 
precedent ‘of association between 
subject and manner of framing 
applies alike to the religious or 
mythological themes of the Re- 
naissance, to the heroics of the 
Baroque age, to the pastorals and 
erotics of the Rococo episode, to 
the Classic motifs or the archi- 
tectural landscapes of the Neo- 
Classic, and to all other subjects 
chosen for portrayal in the several 
major epochs of decorative prac- 
tice. 

Renaissance. (1) The detached 
or movable frames of the Renais- 
sance were quite as varied in form 
as were all the other architectural 
and decorative expressions of that 
wondrously exuberant age, and 
likewise quite as colorful. The 





This carved walnut frame is 
the room characteristic of the Baroque 
period 
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Among the Renaissance char- 
acteristics in this polychrome 
and gilt frame are the ara- 
besques in gold on a blue 
ground, the pillars and the 
fully detailed entablature 





greatest diversity of types was to be 
found in the countries where paint- 
ing most abundantly flourished—in 
Italy and Spain, although France and 
England supplied examples well de- 
serving of attention. In any space 
less than a book devoted to the sub- 
ject, it would be impossible to consider fully 
all the Renaissance frame styles, but a few of 
the most typical may here be mentioned. There 
was, to begin with, the frame of distinctly 
architectural inspiration, with pillars or pilas- 
ters at the sides, reproducing accurately in 
small, all the customary features to be found 
in their larger prototypes. The head of the 
frame might be either 

a straight entablature The over-mirror de 
with properly detailed 
moldings and cornice 





















oration in the room 
above is set in a dec- 
. orative gilded frame. 
or else, either a H. F. Huber & Co., 
straight OF a round- decorators 
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This over-mantel is a modern frame architecturally incor- 
porated. It is Queen Anne or Early Georgian and shows 
Baroque influence. Charles Willing, architect ated. 
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An arched pediment head and 
other architectural features are 
shown in this Florentine frame 
of polychrome and gilt with 
grafiito patterns. Courtesy of 
Rosenbach Galleries 


arched pediment enriched with appro- 
priate carved decoration. This same 
type of frame often had a shaped base 
ornament or apron, bearing a shield, a 
cartouche, a shell or some kindred de- 
vice along with its usual accompani- 
ment of scrolls and foliage.  Fre- 
quently these frames were carved in walnut, 
but more frequently still, were wrought with 
polychrome and gilt decoration upon a gesso 
ground laid over a soft wood base. The deco- 
rative motifs employed were the same as those 
that appeared on the carved or painted furni- 
ture of the period or in contemporary archi- 
tectural ornament of various sorts. 

Another type of 
frame, somewhat less 


i architectural in _ its 
showing N eo-C lassix general comp. sition, 
influence. Karl Freund had atel ed 
was the decorator of ane ornate Y Carver 

the room (Continued on p. 08) 


(Left) A modern over 
door in the Adam style 





The over-mantel in this room has an early Georgian mod- 
ern frame of Baroque influence, architecturally incorpor- 


Wilson Eyre & Mcllvaine, architects 
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In some parts of this 
crocus border the bulbs 
are planted thick, line 
upon line, with the cups 
so mear together that 
they are no longer seen 
as individual flowers, bul 
as long-drawn splashes 
of color. At these spots 
the tree trunks act as 
foils and the little patches 
of brown earth that do 
manage to show between 
the wide-spread chalice 
blooms serve to deepen 
the coloring of the cro 

cuses themselves 
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HOW to DRAPE a 
DRESSING TABLE 





Suggestions for Variety 
and Beauty 





Sketches by ROBERT LOCHER 








Glazed or unglazed chintz may 
be used, hung in pleats and edged 
with a narrow silk ruching to 
conform in color with the chintz 
This is made with a separate 
flounce at the top, attached to 
two commodious drawers. A 
glass top, a triple painted mirror 
and a chintz covered stool to 
match complete the arrangement 











Dotted Swiss or net, lined with 
a colored sateen make an effective 
draping. The material is shirred 
into a band to fit the shape of 
the dressing table, with glass 
knobs used for the drawers. 
Above hangs a mirror with a 
flower painting inset, which to- 
gether with the table exactly fits 
into a niche 
































































































































Of a more elaborate variety is a taffeta hung dressing table with An unusual treatment for a dressing table is to place it in a dormer 

an interestingly draped top. It is exceedingly practical with its window, where one gets the full light of day for dressing. This 

i glass top shaped in a carefully proportioned curve, and under- exactly fits the space and may be gracefully draped with a plain 

' neath its deep scalloped frills, which may be swung back from colored linen or a chintz. A decorative painted window shade is 
the center, are two drawers of ample size used and plain net glass curtains 
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WHEN TO USE CURTAINS. AND SHADES 


Vot Every Window Requires Curtains—Study Your Windows for 


T/ ir Ar hitectural Value Betore Covering Them 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 
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| rative mistake mor mm hievous mis 
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that verv many householder ind me deco 
rators, too fail to recogni the truth that 
there are windo | ind nd that 
they cant all be treated like 


Standardization of thi ort t it be not 
arrested. bids fair to crush out of us all in 
dividuality, material and intellectual, and r 


duce us all to the unitorm liken of pea 
in @ pox 
So long a we irs permitted to continue 
in Our pre ent stage of civilization ind irchi 
tectural diversity there will be window uf 
which shades or curtains 
, , 
or both will be manitestly 1 simple and de 
out of place mmc soured rative urtamuny 
' vw a diming room 
sirable There will b : 
: rmasist 1} plat 
athe where hade oni ' srtain i 
or curtains only should b filter the light and 
used and other iwain ira perte un oa 
haper alam 
where both ire proper! ped , . . 
Wi Kmmot Buel 
l¢ rator 


The Purpose of Curtains 
and Shades 


Let us keep in mind a 
few first principl ind 
facts We shall find them 
a great aid to clear think 
ing and sane doing in th 
matter before us Che 
fundamental purpose of a 
window is to admit light 


and ait It 18 a Necessar\ 
and dignified archites 
tural feature whos 


shape, interior setting or 
trim, and divisions ought 
to have at least a portion 
of decorative interest in 
their own night It is th 
fundamental purpose of 
shades, curtains and hang 
ings to modify excess of 
light at certain times and 
to shut out prying eyes at 
night when the lights are 
lighted; it is also a fur 
ther purpose of curtains 
und hangings to yield a 
degree of relief where it 
may be necessary 

Chere are types of win 
dows that not only do not 
require the relief of cur 
tains or hangings, but are 
vastly better and mor 
decoratively effective with 
out them Although, un 
der some conditions, cur 
tains or hangings mav be 
excused with them, shades 
are distinctly out of place 
and can be affixed onlv by 
some clumsy shift that is 
always offensive to look 
at Of this type is the 
window shown in on 
of the illustrations 






























Ihe shaped head, the mullions and tran- 
soms, and the leaded casements are suf- 
ficiently decorative and dignified to let it 
stand quite alone. It happens that this par 
ticular window faces the south so that it is 
sometimes necessary to subdue the flood of 
light pouring in. This is done acceptably 
by curtains of heavy casement cloth that car 
be drawn at will. Shades would be an im- 
possibility decoratively, and mechanically an 
iwkward abomination. And yet the writer 
has time and again seen such windows com 
pletely spoiled by a multiplicity of ill-con 
sidered shades and curtainings. 
A mullioned window, with arched or square 
head and leaded casements, that has a vigor- 
ous decorative charm of its 
Where the win- own ought not to be ob- 
dows have an ar- structed. Any kind of 
chitectural char- movable appendages in 
acter, as below, . . . 
sheer glass cur. Connection with it can 
tains can be used, Only detract from its val 
but the window ue. This is especially true 
should not be ob- when the leading is deco- 
structed. Wilson ; re 
Eyre & McIlvaine, ‘atively wrought or when 
; sections of painted glass 
have been inserted. Those 
who habitually obstruct 
such windows with shades 
and curtains, or muffle 
them with hangings—and 
these people are unfortu- 
nately too numerous — 
commit a fatuous blunder. 


architects 


Round Arch and Casement 
Windows 


Again, there is another 
sort of window in dealing 
with which may well be 
exemplified the blessed 
grace of knowing when to 
let well enough alone 
The round-arched head 
window with well designed 
muntins often makes a de- 
lightful composition in it- 
self, to which the addition 
of any of the customary 
window lingerie would be 
an intolerable imperti- 
nence and would quite 
spoil the whole effect. Yet 
possessors of these win- 
dows are frequently im- 
portuned by well-meaning 
friends, with decorative 
leanings and “intuitions,” 
who suggest all manner of 
curtaining schemes, in- 
genious and _ otherwise! 
Is it not time that we 
learned to appreciate a lit- 
tle the qualities of aus- 
terity and restraint where 
windows are concerned ? 

Another kind of win- 
dow, quite different from 
the foregoing, is the range 
of small casements. This 
type is generally quite able 
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to “stand cn its own 
feet’ in a decorative 
sense and when any- 
thing is added it 
ought to be only the 
simplest glass curtains 
or else hangings that 
are so set that they 
can be drawn all the 
way across upon Oc- 
casion or back quite 
free of the window 
when not in use. If 
there be a_ valance 
above, of course, Ve- 
netian blinds may be 
used, but roller shades 
with casements are 
both awkward to use 
and ugly to behold. 


The Function of 
Shades 


EL 


It is neither desir- 
able nor possible to 
dissect and tabulate 
each known species of 
window and note op- 
posite its name the 
conditions under 
which it may have 


shades or curtains or In this room the 
both - T) decorative character 
oth or neither. 1© of the window it- 


Northend 


main thing is to stim- self demands only 
ulate thought and glass curtains to 
then leave it to com- ‘M# off the glare 

¥' No draperies are 
mon sense and a pe r- needed 


ception of the fitness 
of things to determine the wisest action. 
When we once begin to banish dominat- 
ing obsessions that have little or no real 
base to stand on, we shall recognize, for 
one thing, that it is perfectly reasonable 
and legitimate to have shades or curtains 
at some windows where they may be 
needed and wholly to dispense with them 
at other windows in the same room where 
they are not needed. We shall also per- 
ceive that in a great Many cases every 
physical function performed by roller 
shades, which as a rule do not enhance 
the decorative quality of a window even 





Northend 
When the view is undesirable the windows can be framed in with 
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when they do not mar 
it, can be quite satis- 
factorily accomplished 
by curtain hangings. 
We shall further be- 
come sensible of the 
fact that with win- 
dows of a certain 
stamp roller shades 
are positively incon- 
gruous and that their 
introduction upon 
every possible, and 
often impossible, oc- 
casion argues meagre 
ness of decorative in- 
vention. 


CLOUT REE SOIREE! OED Dt TOE 


Appropriate Uses 


The writer has no 
prejudice against roll- 
er shades as such, but 
he has a pronounced 
antipathy for them in 
the wrong place. Prop 
erly employed they 
may be not only utili 
tarian but decorative 
accessories of much 
value, a fact frequent 

; ly pointed out and 

Where the window ijjjustrated in these 
forms a bay, its c Neit] } 

nadens the pie 

front can be marked P®8°S- sat ithe r Ras 

with draperies and he any prejudice 

glass curtains used against curtains. 

against the  case- Th: 

‘ ; : at 

ments. Julius Greg- 
ory, architect 


would be sheer 
madness. But he does 
object to their use 
where they obviously have no place and 
where their presence is due to the mistaken 
notion that no window is complete with 
out them. ‘To swathe some windows with 
an excess of fluffy flummery when their 
character demands an austere, or at least 
a restrained treatment, inspires much the 
same sensation as would the sight of 
Michael Angelo’s “Moses” bedecked with 
earrings, necklace and a jaunty spring hat 
Extreme window upholstery is oftentimes 
not feminine but disgustingly effeminate 
and superfluous. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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perspective screens made of wood or rattan and glass curtains against 
the windows behind them. Lee Porter, decorator 





This being a boudoir, where privacy is desirable, the French win- 
dows have shades as well as glass curtains and over-draperies with 
ruffled edges and a shaped, ruffled valance 








A HOUSE for A BRIDE 


painted furniture with an apple bio 
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The dining room has simple painted blue fur- 
niture with a line of yellow in the decoration, 
and a deep mauve carpet. The walls are 
cream color as well as the woodwork and 
flower boxes marking the entrance 
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The sun porch was treated 
with the utmost simplicity, 
allowing the great beauty of 
out of doors to form the 
chief decoration. The or- 
chard which surrounds the 
little house gave the key- 
note to the decoration 


The simple little house is 
built all on one floor and 
for that reason it was very 
wisely carried out in the 
same color scheme through- 
out; varied a little in each 
room so that it did not be- 
come monotonous 



























An apple blossom chintz, a 
delicate combination of pale 
pink blooms on a sky blue 
ground, was used practically 
throughout the house; its 
delicate colors creating just 
the ideal sort of milieu for 
a bride 


The comfortable living room 
with its open fireplace, con- 
veniently arranged desk and 
reading chair with lamp has 
its walls painted cream with 
blush pink and soft mauve 
gauze curtains, and apple 
blossom chintz 
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7 oratio it 
\merica ' com 
parative) nev Un 
til the present gen 
eration tew of them 
were brought to thi 
ountry. he feeling 
still persists that 
they are fit to adorn 
palaces and grt it 
chambers of tate 
ind have no place 
in the hore ol pet 
ple on thi ie ol 


thre oeat in other 


wa se depicted 
bapok and print 


tme settings tor hi 
tor ind = poetry 
taut omething in 
yond | practh il 
un 


Tapestry Chrenicles 


Certainly the 
have filled an im 
portant plac in 
hroniclh ind leg 
end Pen lope that 


in a modern hallway with 
Italian spirit the tapestry 
forms a background for 
most devoted house furniture J). B. Holt 
wife of Homer's selon Co., decorators 
world passed het 
time of near-widowhood, waiting for the re 
turn of Ulysses from the Trojan wars. weaving 
tapestries Not only have we Homer’s word 
for this, but there still exist a Greek vase 
dating back to the fifth century before Christ 
which has her pictured in front of a tapestry 
weaving tram it on ide of which stands 
her son, Telemmachus, who has interrupted her 
labors by his own return from the quest of his 
father This picture reveals the interesting 
fact that tapestries were 
made in those legendary 
times in substantially the 
sume way that they ar 
made today 

Not only did the old 
Romans and Greeks weave 
tapestries to cover their 
\\ ills, but the earl) 
Scandinavians likewis« 
produced them Shake 
speare, prone as he was t 
commit anachronisms—as 
when he put clocks and 
chimneys in ancient Rom 

did not fall into a like 
fault when he had _ the 
Prince of Denmark thrust 
his sword through a tap 
estry and immolate poor 
old eavesdropping 
Polonius on the other side 
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TAPESTRIES 
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Tapestry weaving has found a renaissance in America 
, 
oT it designs and spirit 
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The artists follow medieval 
This example, in the Gothic style, was woven by the Herter Looms 


Can Be Learned Their Proper Use in American 
The Old Makers and the Modern 


—— Poe dreamed and 


wrote of tapestried 
chambers in old cas- 
tles, of ghostly 
zephyrs from the 
land of the dead 
that swayed their 
ancient folds as if 
shaken by unseen 
hands; and that is 
about as close as any 
American up to the 
last few years ever 
really got to a tap- 
estry unless he went 
to Europe. 

But now America’s 
palatial homes have 
hundreds of the 
finest specimens of 
Europe’s golden age 
of tapestry weaving. 
One of them alone, 
the famous Mazarin 
tapestry from the 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
collection, now the 
property of Joseph 
E. Widener, of 
Philadelphia, is 
valued at half a 
million dollars, and 
scores of individual 
(Left) A 17th Century pieces and even 
Flemish verdure tapestry 
suitable for a modern whole sets that were 
room. Courtesy of H woven in the 17th 

Koopman & Son and 18th centuries 
for kings, princes, 
ministers and cardinals, now adorn the walls 
of our millionaire collectors. Rooms in their 
mansions have been reconstructed even, in 
order to provide suitable hanging space, and 
furniture and other objects of the same period 
have been purchased at very high prices to 
provide the proper atmosphere and create an 
appropriate ensemble. Obviously, then, there 
is no lack of proof of the importance which 
attaches to genuine tapestries. 


Old and Modern Values 


All this, of course, 
sounds very remote to the 
ordinary man with the 
ordinary home. These 
magnificent specimens 
may as well have stayed 
in story books, so far as 
he is concerned. But these 
great acquisitions provide 
only the pinnacle of in- 
terest, and it is no more 
difficult to obtain a worthy 
example of tapestry for 
one’s home than it is to 
provide a good painting 
or a desirable piece of 
statuary. The royal 
Gobelins and Aubusson 
specimens are in the world 
of textiles what Rem- 
brandts and Titians are 
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in the world of painting; and 
there are other tapestries, full of 
beauty and charm, which are 
as well within the reach of the 
person of ordinary means as are 
the excellent pictures by masters 
who are not illustrious. 


Modern Makers 


And there are modern tap- 
estries, woven by hand exactly 
as they were woven centuries 
ago, which can be had at modest 
prices and in unlimited num- 
bers, because they can be done 
to your order. Within the last 
quarter century three tapestry 
making institutions have had 
their inception in the United 
States and each has gathered to 
itself considerable fame—the 
Herter Looms, the Edgwater 
Looms and the Baumgarten 
ateliers. Nearly every one has 
heard of the fine historical series 
done by the Herter Looms for 
the Hotel McAlpin in New 
York City, and of the beautiful 
set, designed by Albert Herter, 
for the residence of Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 

The idea that tapestries are suitable only for 
rooms of palatial size also has passed. ‘There 
are small tapestries as well as large ones, in 
fact there are specimens of all sizes as well as 
shapes. Even in small apartments there will 
be wall spaces which tapestries will decorate 
better than anything else. They form exceed- 


tapestry. 
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In modern homes of great elegance tapestries form the wall decorations. 





“Village Party’ by Teniers is reproduced in this 17th Century Brussels 
The frame is woven into the fabric of the tapestry itself. 


Courtesy of Charles of London 


ingly appropriate over-mantels, and make at- 
tractive backgrounds for any sort of period 
furniture, or reproductions of period pieces. 
The first illustration for this article shows how 
a tapestry of medium size can be used with an 
antique table, together with ceramics and 
chairs. The fifth illustration reveals the more 


ambitious use of a large and splendid 18th°- 





Century French example in a 
French room with Louis XV 
furniture. 

Even small fragmente of an- 
tique tapestry are used with 
marked decorative effect, some- 
times as independent bits of wall 
ornament, and at other times as 
backgrounds for plaques, bas re- 
lief sculptures, shield or other art 
objects. So it will be seen that 
tapestry opens a field of beauti- 
fication for all who have homes 
to beautify. 


The Renewed Interest 

Tapestry had its triumphs in 
the past and is now enjoying a 
new era of appreciation. But it 
has had its tragedies, too. The 
19th Century, glorious in its me- 
chanical achievements, probably 
for this very reason saw the 
lowest ebb of art since the dawn 
of the Renaissance. Tapestry 
passed into an utter eclipse; 
worse than that, it became th: 
victim of a vandalism that is one 
of the blots on modern civiliza 
tion. Much of the most beautiful art product 
of the ages was either destroyed outright or 
put to the most vulgar uses. 

Imagine a beautiful tapestry, the product of 
the best artists and artisans of the golden age 
of art, cut up into bed-spreads and floor rugs, 
and even, as in the case of the great Gothic ser- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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In this residence an 18th Century 


Gobelin, “Féte de Village,” after a painting by Jaurat is used with furniture of corresponding richness and 


historic value. Courtesy of Gimpel & Wildenstein 
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FINISH OF WALLS 


The Mechanics of Antiquing and Stippling— 


The Effects of Day and Artificial Light on Paint 


in your house may be given a dif 


| I’ should be borne in mind that while every 
rin 
ferent color treatment, each should blend har 
moniousi with the other 

Look it the lands ap ind ou will find 
that the wild flowers blend together in perfect 
harmon Dpecaus their colors ire too pro 
nounced No matter how vivid the coloring 
of individual wild flowers, each is grayed down 
to a point vhere it blend perfect! with all 
other wild flower coloring ilthough it may 
ippear to have great depth of color when seen 
; 
aiomn 

Follow this uggestion Gray 
down the colors you seiect for your 
various rooms, and absolute harmony 
of the whole will obtain 

Now, when I speak of graying a 
color, I do not mean that white or 
black must be added some people 
think that gray paints are made by 
mixing white and black. As a mat 
ter of tact, Many gray paints do not 
contain a trace of black the gray | 
being produced by adding to the 
white one of the umber shades 

Graying is produced by adding 
another color: but a green may be 
yraved by the addition of red, ind 
a red is grayed when green is added 
Thus a duotone is produced; and a 


duotone is always a gray-tone 


Selecting the Colors 


The most popular covering for 
walls is the ready-mixed flat paint 
of which there are many brands on 
the market It comes in all. colors 
wall that soft, dull 
velvety richness that forms the ideal 
background for the furniture and 
furnishings 


and vives to a 


It is easily cleaned by 
washing with warm water and a 
soap tree trom alkali 

As in everything else, different 
peopl have different color preter 
ences; some people are violently af 
fected by red and purple shades 
Yet it is possible to treat a wall 
with a color that your friend may 
dislike, but which in this instance 
will incite his instant admiration 
lhe secret lies in the application of 
nature's basic principle; the gray-tone removes 
any real or fancied offensiveness because it 
introduces the element of repose 

Generally, the hall and living room are given 
first consideration, the predominating colors 
for these being the soft hades of green, blue, 
vellow and tan Bedrooms should be treated 
in lighter and airy shades such as pink, sky 
blue, green or gray Che library and dining 
room, being more formal and masculine, may 
be painted stronger and richer colors, such as 
darker shack sol green blue ind brown The 
new “toast color” is very appropriate here 


Day and Artificial Light 


The exposure of the room to be painted is a 
vital element that musi also be given due con- 
sideration if proper results are to be obtained. 


JAMES E. DURHAM 


For instance, a room with a southern or 
western exposure receives an abundance of 
soft, warm sunlight, and its walls should be 
painted with the cooler shades of blue, green 
or light vellow 

Che room with a northern exposure receives 
no sun, and the “chilled” light to which it is 
subjected must be mellowed with a warm col- 
oring on the walls. Therefore, you should 
use those colors that suggest the sunshine— 
rose, golden brown, tan and orange. 

As the arc of soft sunlight extends from the 





FROM A CAR WINDOW 


Dipping poles through the framing glass, 
Little woodlands that flash and pass, 


Trees and water, and brown leaves falling, 


Children playing and woodbirds calling, 


Scarlet roofs of a busy tou nN, 


Swift cars threading it up and down, 


‘at : 
Red Leaves 


wound on a graveyard wall, 


Gleaming ponds and a waterfall; 


Swift the train on the flying track— 
] gro joru rd: but all goes back: 


Back the towns and the reach of blue; 
All my heart and my thought go, too. 


Back to the faces sad and kind, 
Back to the house I have left behind! 


MARGARET WIDDEMER. 


and the owner wants to secure the same color 
as that shown on a color card, it will be neces- 
sary to lighten the paint several shades in order 
to produce that color. This because color val- 
ues reflect back from wall to wall, and if a 
pronounced color is used as it comes from the 
can, the walls will appear several shades dark- 
er than the shade on the color chip. 

Lightening the color to produce the correct 
effect must be done by and left to the judg- 
ment of the decorator, whose past experience 
will be his best guide. 

One word more about the artificial 
lighting. No matter what color your 
walls, don’t paint the ceiling a pure 
white. Rather use ivory, as this 
shade is nearer to the artificial light- 
ing color, and will hold your color 
values truer. 

Better still, paint the ceiling with 
a mixture of one part of the wall 
color to eight parts of white. Then 
install an indirect lighting bow] with 
a bulb that produces a white day- 
light effect. The rays of light, be- 
ing thrown upward to the ceiling 
will reflect down on the walls the 
tint of color in the ceiling, eliminat- 
ing any possibility of distorting the 
color value of the room as a whole. 


Antiquing 


In “antiquing,” it is first neces- 
sary to bring the wall up to a finish 
with a flat paint in the same man- 
ner as you would normally finish 
your wall if you were going to glaze 
over it. Allow it to become perfectly 
dry. 

Then the wall should be glazed 
with a prepared glazing liquid, 
which has first been tinted to the 
desired shade with colors ground in 
oil. These may be obtained at any 
paint store either in a tube or by 
the pound. 

Most walls that are antiqued to- 
| day are stippled, and the amount of 
wall space covered at a time with 
the glazing liquid depends upon the 
figure that you wish to acquire on 








South to the West, so does the arc of pure day- 
light extend almost to the East; which simply 
means that a room with a northwestern (or 
even a due eastern) exposure should have warm 
wall colorings, while that with a southwestern 
exposure calls for cooler colors. It is this con- 
trast that produces the subtle charm. 

One must remember that these rooms are to 
be illumined also bv artificial light, which 
often changes the wall color entirely. For in- 
stance, if a room has walls of blue and is 
lighted at night by a yellow jet or bulb, the 
walls will appear green. The application of 
yellow light is the same as laying another color 
over the blue; and a mixture of yellow and 
blue always produces green. The sunlight, 
however, will not change the value of any color. 

Again, if a room is darker than the average 


the wall. In other words, it is not 
safe to apply the glazing liquid over 
the whole wall before beginning to stipple or 
figure it. 

Just a little at a time is the better way to 
do it, then apply another bit of the glazing 
liquid to the wall before proceeding again. 

If an absolutely uniform figure is desired, 
it is best to apply the liquid quickly all over 
the wall, allowing a certain time for setting, 
and then stipple or figure with the prepared 
figuring material. 

Upon completing the glazing of the wall, if 
a uniform texture of finish is not secured 
throughout, you may apply over the glazing 
liquid (after it has dried) a flat finish which, 
when dry, will produce a uniform finish. 

Straight stippling is done with a brush 4” 
by 6” or 4” by 8” in size, the bristles being at 
(Continued on page 64) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


In this dignified dining room, in the New York resi- weathered oak stained a light gray, the ceiling Georgian. 
dence of Edwin S. Bayer, the wall element is paneled Taylor & Levi, architects. W. & J. Sloane, decorators 
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An interesting |} 
treatment of book 
cases at one end 
of the music room, 
| duplicating in ar- 
i chitectural  treat- 
ment the window 
at the other end, 
creates a well bal- 
anced arrangement 
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VUural decorations ‘ 
by Barry Faulk 
ner in a variety of 
brilliant colors lend ; 
their beauty to 
the entrance hall 
Chinese elephant 
stand at each side‘ 
»f the table on the 
black and white 
marble floor 
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white sanded walls, a leaf-green carpet, curtains and covers of rose, gray and white striped silk, and be fur- 


bench, a four-poster with a flounced cover, a tallboy, desk and comfortable chair 
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l Pp At The Top of The House Can Be Furnished A Living Room, A Bedroom 
or A Nursery That Will Be a Constant Delight 


N every house more than two stories high, 
there is always on room or two stuck up 
under the caves where you can look down at 
the tree tops ind up at the star or cozily lis 
ten to the delicious patter of the rain on the 
roof, though it never occurs to you to do any 
of these things. for it is only vour garret up 
there under the eaves 

And you fill # with old things, with packing 
cases and trunks, with furniture of vesterday 
awaiting the magic touch of the 
with the children’s 


restoring man, 
broken tovs and last sea 
son's dresses, and with huge piles of treasured 
House & Garden magazines you just can’t bear 
to throw away 

You keep your treasures in your attic, also 
your bétes notres, but vou rarely look at them. 
for your garret is to you a consecrated dumping 
ground of sorts for all the things which vou 
lazily don’t know how to use, or how quite t6 
throw away, and gathered under its friendly 
shelter it is both pleasant and easy to forget 


them 
But if you do not know the real delight of a 


ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 


dormer room, you cannot know what you are 
missing by not using to their last inch these 
rooms at the top of your house. You may 
make them into fascinating living rooms, libra- 
ries, study rooms, work shops, studios, guest 
rooms, or nurseries, for as such they will more 
than satisfy that ever-present but sometimes 
unrecognized homely heart's desire to get far 
away from the madding crowd, alone at the top 
of the world. The cozy, shut-in quality of an 
attic dormer room, supplied with comfortable 
chairs, twinkling candlelights, glowing lamps 
and a hearth fire is only to be equaled by the 
vastness of the surrounding world, the burning 
sunsets to be fathomed from the high windows, 
the mystery of the twilights enveloping it so 
closely, the leagues of midnight sky stretching 
over it and away 


A Dormer Living Room 
Suppose you furnish your dormer room as a 
special living room for the family, doing it 
with a care as great as that which accomplished 
the living room below stairs: suppose you do! 


I suggest you make the walls a misty gray, 
either painting or water-tinting them, using a 
bit of sand in the mixing to obtain a friendly 
roughness of texture; then cover the floor with 
a large dark rug that will stand the test of 
time and eager feet—it might show brown in 
it, and black, together with what other colors 
you may wish, and so flexible are the conven- 
tions here that you may choose anything from 
a Wilton to a dark rag rug, or one of those 
stunning two-color grass rugs seen erstwhile in 
sun parlors and on porches. Or if you fancy 
small rugs and a polished floor you have at 
your disposal sumptuous Orientals or quaintly 
braided rugs in oval shape, in dun and flaming 
colors. 

You have many choices in the way of fur- 
nishing your living room under the roof; in 
the more formal living rooms you may hesitate 
to follow a delightful whim; there is the fear 
that you might tire of this or that; or perhaps 
you pause overlong before daring materials too 
modest in their price to warrant their true 
efiect; but in this room upstairs there is a cer- 
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tain sangfroid in the spirit of its style. 

Take the matter of the curtains: these 
may be little informal affairs of bril- 
liant color if you wish. It is distinctly 
possible at the smaller chimney windows 
to hang one diminutive length of India 
silk or rajah in buttercup yellow, sunny 
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effect of spaciousness. And if there is 
a possible way to build a fireplace, have 
your own hearth fire; this has been done 
many times so successfully that I do not 
hesitate to advise it, for it will make 
all the difference in the world to your 
room, and having it you will be the 


orange, or an intense peacock, echoing 
this note in the spots of color on your 
lampshade, in an occasional pottery 


most favored of mortals. 








A Furnishing Scheme 










































bowl, and in a pillow here and there; A real room such as this at the top 

y then at the other larger windows hang- of the house, having just such gray 

ing heavier curtains of a more neutral | walls, had a blue, black and gray rug 

tone, such as a heavy sunfast or a dull | At : on the floor, buttercup yellow silk 

dyed muslin ornamented with thick Lat hit > \ nn draw curtains at the windows, with a 

| stitched lines of brightest color and Li I) fl _ Seer) at {mim ie dull gray-blue sunfast hung over them 

black. You may cause to lurk behind ' isd f a sai ri ye // jamie at the dormers. The wooden furniture 

them for use at night inner draw cur- St Bt i Hi | — was mahogany and consisted for the 

tains of the strong color that you've A _— be wy ati, f= — = most part of a bureau desk, a Fenimore 

hung at the smaller windows, glinting er —— Cooper chair and an octagonal gateleg 

forth interestingly at the edges. Sup- table. The overstuffed sofa was covered 

Y pose you start a living room like this in dark taupe frizette, which formed a 

and hear what the family will say! good background for the pillows of blue, 

Retin ees Cia Wiis dull gold and ‘sand gray. One over 

stuffed chair was covered with frizette 

Of course, you must build in shelves to match the sofa, with a back of slate 

for books. Have rows upon rows of blue; and another was done in printed 

them, for their influence in the room is linen in blue, old yellow and_ black. 

' great; place richly toned piles and Bright yellow candles pleasantly topped 
‘ 


groups of them on desk and table tops; 
show that they’re used. Be more spar- 
ing of your pictures, for in a room with 
sloping walls there should be as much 
bare wall space as possible to create an crib, tallboy, supper table and toy cupboards 


the tall brass candlesticks on the man- 
tel; the pottery lamp had a shade of 
blue and black vellum with a lining of 





Only a little furniture is required for the garret nursery—a gold, which was truly effective above 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Misty gray walls form the background for this living room up under the eaves. The rug is two-tone brown, yellow silk glass curtains and blue 
sunfast in the dormers. 


The sofa is covered in dark taupe and one upholstered chair in blue, yellow and black printed linen 








COLOR 


Hou 


YOLOR ts 
A 


have to deal when « hoosing the « olors tor our 


insition is one of the most fr 


( 


juent and important problems with which 


room This problem may be solved through 
various mediums, such as wall covering, floor 
inish, woodwork, rugs, curtains and portieres 
i h of these must be considered not separately 
vit in its relation to the thers, so that ill will 


wrk tovether to product an intenor in which 


the gradation of tone or change of color trom 

wm to room is restful and harmonious 
Abrupt changes in color schemes, especially in 
wall color Irom brown to e@ray are dis 
quieting and completely destroy the effect of 
unity which should exist between rooms 

The Double Door Problem 

In almost every home there are rooms which 
open through double doorways into the hall 
Wa or into other room sOorne tire hoth ind 

wh an arrangement requires much care in 
the choice of wall decoration, woodwork and 
furnishings, that there may be a pleasing 
transition of color from one to the other 

The hall should be the keynote of the hom« , 


as the first impression of the home is received 


here: and every effort should be made to giv 
it an air of dignified hospitality, an air which 
welcomes the incomer and immediately puts 
him at ease. This atmosphere is accomplished 


which must also 


play the double role of being pli is 


through the decorative scheme 


TRANSITION 


Selecting and Blending the Colors 


ALICE F. AND BETTINA JACKSON 


olor schemes, we must either keep it neutral 
or figured paper in 
which the colors are skillfully combined. If 
your problem is that of an apartment or cot 
tage, where the hall is small and therefore in 
formal, a satisfactory solution is flat paint or 
plain paper throughout, the same color or sev 
eral tints of that color, light in tone, and rather 
neutral. The woodwork, whether natural fin- 
ish or painted, should be uniform, the same 
rule applying, so far as possible, to the floors. 
Chis treatment gives unity and apparently in 
crea the size; and monotony avoided 
through the use of different but congenial hues 
in the furnishings of the several rooms. 
Starting with this uniform background vou 
can further the transition by means of rugs, 
hangings, and upholstery. A rug carefully 


in background use a 


Ses is 


chosen as to color and placed in a doorway 


rracefully 
schemes. 


brings together adjoining color 
If rooms are connected by large open 
doorways the portieres may repeat the color of 


the walls, slightly deeper in tone, or be of 


double-faced material showing the two colors 


used in the respective rooms. Only colors 
which harmonize should be chosen for such an 
arrangement, as each room should show at least 
1 note of the color used in the other. A tap- 
estry combining these colors could be used in 
both rooms, with the accessorv color of each 
(Continued on page 62) 





ing in itself and presenting an har 
monious color transition to the 
into which the hall opens 

i hall 


sutisiving 


rooms 
| hough 
be thoroughly 
it 


or room may 


when considered by 
self, nothing makes it sO ck 


tached from the rest of 


seem 
the house as 
i color scheme which has nothing | 


common with the schemes ot adjoin 


ing room 
The Hallway Sets the Color 
he size and lighting of the hall 


and rooms help determine whether 
the wall covering shall be formal or 
informal, plain or figured, light or 
medium in tone. As the hall is gen 
erally the meeting point of different 
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Lichen; 4ray Srass- 


cloth @ veseda <reer Ste Hall. 





iped Gray Paper 


Plain Sray paper 


BETWEEN 


the Hallway Sets the Color Note for the Rooms That Adjoin [t— 


Mall. 


House 





& Garden 


ROOMS 





Dining Rm. 


Fawn Faint # Sreen 
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eer 


Living Rm. 





fawn paint ? mulberry. 
painh 1 








In this scheme for an apartment, the 
fawn paint of the hall woodwork 
sets the note for the two rooms lead- 
ing off it and adjoining each other 


The cottage scheme to the left shows 

a central hall which gives the basi 

color for the rooms leading off it, 
fawn again being the basis 


a oe em oe on 4} 





Living Rw. 


P Holland blue 














In a@ medium site house a gray, blue and green hall gives the key to the 
cotta dining 
living room in eray and blue 


gray and green library, the eray and terra 


, bie 9 Sreap I 


Livins Rm. 
Two-toned taupe paper | 
® Oriental colors 
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, ‘Reception Rm. 
Hall. 


Verdure 
tapestry paper 





amaranth 





From 


and the large ! 


room 


= ' 
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| Adam Sray paper, 





‘wre tapestry paper in the hallway of this 
‘ed distinctive colors for the reception 
com and living room 
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HOW 
DO YOU ENTER 
YOUR GARDEN P 


S1x Su rvestlons for 


Garden Gates 


Hewitt 


If the garden is walled, 
the gate can be of solid 
planks bolted together, 
which will be in keeping 
with the rugged character 
of the brick wall. John 
Russell Pope, are hitect 


The garden gate of wide 
wooden planks can be 
elaborated with wrought 
iron strap hinges in char- 
acter with the architectural 
design of the wall and the 
decorations uffon it 


Below) Set between stones 
posts is a rounded arch 
wooden gate with open, 





(Left) A sim ple gate of 
distinguished design is 


arched with a ergola 
decorative panels on each . berg 
‘ . treatment set on high posts 
ide. The Colonial char . 
from which the gates are 
acter is in keeping with 


hung Courtesy of the 
Matthew Mfg. Co. 


t he posts 


SEE: 


2 OO? LEAR nlite 7 
6%, Te IE Bp Aah tel EE 


re 


GE 


Gillies 


A wrought iron gate affords a 
glimpse of the garden beyond. 
Its design is simple 


(Right) Finally one can have a 
frame built up in the English 
fashion with an arched top 
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A lane of gnarled apple trees leads from the 


house to the formal rose garden. Fantasti 
shadows are cast as the sunshine makes a pat- 
tern on the grassy slope 





Surrounde d by the 


protection of the old 

ap ple trees, a well 

planned rose garden 

produces a variety of 

blooms through many 

months of the flower 
vear 


Climbing roses of the 
Dorothy Perkins va- 
riety have been 
planted at each one of 
the trees, thus making 
a spot of color when 
the trees have lost 
their blossoms 
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SORRY 





AN ORCHARD 
THAT 18 A 
GARDEN TOO 


On the Place of Egerton 


L. Winthrop, Esq. at 


SYOSSET, L. 


Tony 
: en 
. Paine ry 


' 


A border of _ brilliant 
blooms has been planted 
along the edge of the series 
of little gardens from 
which flowers are con- 


Formality and gracious 
ness are Cleverly com 
bined in the little rose 
garden with its close 

clipped box outlining the 
stantly being plucked, to beds. A ‘small marble 
decorate the house. The : MM by oye ; statue surrounded by roses 

turf is kept clipped ee , > rae oh marks the centre 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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CHEERY ROOM WITH PANELING 


What be Done With Paneled Wood, With Canvas and Molding, With Molding and 
Heath Paint to Create a Backerous d jor Furniture and Living 


CREATING A 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


these molding panels the most im- 
portant question is their paint fin 
ish. A flat tone paint over all would 
obviously lessen the effect of the 
molding. ‘The molding should be 
slightly pronounced. Consequent- 
ly, the custom is to paint the wall 
surface one tone and the molding a 
shade lighter. If the walls are an 
tiqued, i. e., finished with a wiped- 
off coat of umber or gray and shel- 
lac, the hollow members of the 
molding will hold shadows that 
greatly enrich the general effect. 
There are divers other finishes 
the molding may be gilded and an 
tiqued, toning down the gold, but 
this finish requires a dark wall, 
such as blue or blue-green—a fin 
ish suitable for living rooms and 
salons; the walls may be oyster 
white and moldings faintest green 
for a country morning room. 


im the | 
tion oof furniture Phi light 
tvle o ll treatment avoid 
nd ponderou 
tmosphere of architectural tinish 
nad give u in atmo phere that 
heer nd livable Directly ‘ 
think of vhite | ineled wall 
think of a pleasant, Imendly roon 
comtortable chair i dignihed 
hut hospitable hearth. wall sy 


I 
broken here ind the re with mirror 


ind picture insert 


; ‘ | } j 
a eed - “ apo 1 . € Another Method 
eling is the first method And lhe third method is to paint the 
here let me say that fortunate is walls so that the molding is simu- 
woman who has come into po lated to an extent. No attempt 
ion of a late 17th or early 18th 


should be made to paint molding 
(insincerity in decoration is just as 
bad as insincerity in anything else ) 
but the wall space can be divided 
off into panel effects with two or 


Century home for, if the w 
finished in whit paneling 
cquired a treasure. It matter 
if the paint has grown sl 





vellow with age, for it can In three tone painted strips of shades 
rubbed down and given a new When the panels are large, os in this living roam, it is permissible taken from the cretonne used in the 
race Of the paneled finish and efiective to hang a portrait im one of them room. The wall can then be glazed 


over-all wood is the or stipple antiqued, 


l. e., a gray or 
umber or even green 
paint—according to 
the over-tone desired 

mixed with the 
shellac and stippled 
on with a stiff brush. 
The purpose of this 
paint treatment is to 
break the wall space 


most expensive and 
‘rreat care should be 
taken to have the 
panels the exact pro 
portion They vary 
with periods Mor 

over, one must take 
into account the size 
of the room and the 
disposition of the 
windows and doors 











On such work it is 
idvisable to consult 











1 good architect or 





clecorator 
Using Molding 


The second meth 
ml is to make pan 
els with molding 
Here again. the 
measurements must 
be exact in order to 
secure restful wall 
spaces The mold 
ing can be applied 
directly to the plas 
tered wall or, as is 


usually done, « invas > A , rs wer Skee °< 


ry rahe * 
is stretched on the f 9] . — ax ™. \ 
, “sy ‘ ~, er > a? rt SR 
wall and the molding - i a ( os. * a 


™ ot 

applied over that 
Apart from the 
size and shape of 


ipple-green paneled walls with old gold satin curtains, black carpet, black and gold cushions, and a 
ymbination of satinwoed and black and green lacquer furniture create this attractive boudoir 





into pleasing, deco- 
rative panel effects. 

To return, finally, 
to the wood paneled 
wall, what sort of 
decorations should 
be given it? In 
many instances the 
very paneling itself 
is sufficiently rich 
and a picture hang- 
ing over it would 
detract from its dig- 
nity. On the other 
hand, there are 
rooms that require 
such enrichment and 
a painted, glazed 
paper or even tapes- 
try insert may be 
used. The paneled 
wall can be broken 
with sconces or wall 
lights. 








































ground for wrought 
iron nothing ap 
proaches the light 
paneled wall The 
group here is on the 
side of a_ Itwing 
room. The panel fur- 
nishes an excellent 
ground for the mir- 
ror, too 
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The panels in this dining room are made with molding, the flat 
spaces being painted a tone darker than the molding. In one of 
them is hung a Dutch flower picture flanked by side brackets 
This balanced treatment is greatly enhanced by the grouping below 
it—-the painted cupboard and chairs in a French design 





Two decorative advantages of the paneled wall are shown in the 

dining room below. Against the soft gray paneled wall have been 

set the Chippendale chairs and the Sheraton serving table, which 

silhouette well against it. In one of the panels has been inserted 
an old Venetian painting, an enrichment of the paneling 


In measuring oul 
panels, due regard 
should be given to 
the openings. This 
between-doors 
glimpse shows the 
panels regularly dis 
posed with a white 
chair rail forming a 
panel at the bottom 
of the wall 
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The Flying Geese,” an original de- 

ign made of iron, smoothed finished 

ill catch the wind above your house 

for $32. Am extra charge of 33 uf 

slvanized. 48” long; cut-out ts 
16” by 9” 








WEATHER VANES 


na he purchased through the House & Garde 
pping ’ ! West 44th Street, New York City 


Pan pipe fo tie four mad 
n thi eather ime The 


poml are marked he 


This weather vane showing 

the huntsman in full chase is 

suitable for a kennel. It is 
36” long and sells at $85 








Ya , 
Vo matter hat wind the co 
nstantly jumping over the moon 
The vane is 36” long $75 





abn \', 


y* 





T he kneelin Indian 
poimls fis arro fo ti 
direction of the ima 


The ship with dolphin 
below comes in two 
sizes—16%" high by 
74%" long, $38; 30” 
2514", $45 


The photograph sh 


Aim im action 
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Topping the tower of . 
the garage at the Irving 
Brokaw estate, Mill 
Neck, L.1., is the kneel- 
ing Indian weather 
vane. Designed by H 
T. Lindeberg, archi- 
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Curiosity, an ever present desire to please, and an absolute trust in 


mankind are traits of these dogs. 


A €HARAGCT ERs! bh 


The Boston 


Terrier Proves 


clumsiness of puppyhood 


AMERICAN 


that this Country Can Develop Dogs that Will Match In 


They are present even amid the 


DOG 


Every Way Their Imported Brothers and Sisters 


TAN a natign we have not been in the habit 
of giving enthusiastic encouragement to 
things American. We preferred the stamp of 
foreign approval, and imported art, music, 
prima donnas and food have been received 
with greater acclaim than is accorded the same 
things “made in America.”” There are many 
reasons for this. We are still very young 
let it go at that. 

This is not true, however, in the matter of 
dogs. The one typical American dog, typical 
because bred and developed in this country, 
near the « ity that is responsible for so many of 
the good things of life, is today one of the most 
popular dogs in America. The Boston terrier 
has managed to hold his own against all 
comers. ‘There are fashions in dogs as well 
as everything else, but as fundamental things 
do not change so has the Boston terrier suc- 
cessfully weathered the craze for other breed 
after other breed. Now he is facing his most 
serious foreign rival—and that a worthy one 
—the Police dog. 


Winning Recognition 


This popularity was not easily won. For a 
long time the American Kennel Club, that 
last cry for perfection in the dog world, would 
have none of him. They refused to recognize 
a dog that was neither “bull nor terrier.”’ It 
was not until 1895 that a group 


MARGARET McELROY 


ton bulls. There is some bull, but far more 
terrier in their makeup. 

At first any color dog was exhibited, pro- 
vided the other points were up to the mark, 
but the majority were brindle, strongly marked 
with white and quite different from the present 
day cropped-eared, screw-tailed type. 

There time when the demand for 
small dogs threatened to ruin the breed and 
they came perilously near getting into the toy 


Was a 


dog class, much to the disgust of the breeders 
of Boston terriers, who claimed it was a man’s 
dog, not a lady’s pet. There is still some 
demand for these ‘toy’? Bostons as they are 
called, but every true dog lover must feel that 
in these very small dogs, which in the breed- 
ing means a loss of intelligence and stamina, 
is the real danger to the future of the Boston 
terrier. 

He is an American dog and characteristically 
so, from the tip of his enquiring nose to the 
end of his apology for a tail. He has all the 
qualities that justify his origin. Although 
not a fighting dog, as he does not willingly 
seek a scrap, he is plucky and ready to hold 
his own. He is alert, eager, faithful, with a 
gay camaraderie as contagious as it is earnest, 
and one finds it hard to resist his appeal to 
“come on and play.” 

If anyone wants a one-man dog let him 
shun the Boston terrier. His amiability is his 
fault and greatest virtue. He is interested in 
all mankind and is the friendliest dog in the 
world. 

These dogs are extremely intelligent and 
very easy to train. If possible, get a puppy 
of about three months and then the way is 
easy. They have formed no bad habits and 
are open to suggestions on behavior, the proper 
way of sitting up, playing dead, etc. Infinite 

patience is required to teach a 


of men calling themselves the A friend faith- There is some dog tricks and there is some stub- 
Boston Terrier Club succeeded in ful, steadfast, bull, but more borness in this breed, but perse- 
getting the dog admitted to the and with a terrior in this verance and kindness will win 
5 5 = . sense of humor breed 

older club. The Boston terrier 


was then recognized as thorough- 
bred and soon became extremely 
popular. From then on his suc- 
cess was complete. 

It was a dog called Barnard’s 
Tom that started this breed on to 
fame and fortune. About forty 
years ago, a dog was brought from 
England of the half-bred bull 
and terrier type. This was a 
fighting dog, weighing about 
thirty: pounds, dark brindle with 
a blazed face. The next step was 
the dog known as Well’s Eph, 
brindle and weighing about twen- 
ty-eight pounds. From this dog 
came Barnard’s Tom, the ances- 
tor of all true Boston terriers. 
These dogs were not at first called 
Boston terriers, but were shown 
with the bull terriers and later 
became known as the “round head 
bull terriers.” This is the reason 
they are so often mis-called Bos- 








out in the end. I say kindness, 
as much more is accomplished 
through it than by severer meth- 
ods. se very careful not to 
frighten a young dog and never, 
through loss of temper, punish 
him unjustly. A dog very quick- 
ly knows when he has done wrong 
and takes his punishment. He 
also quickly recognizes a just 
master and gives him blind de- 
votion, often turning from 
who merely pets him. 


one 


Care and Feeding 


Boston terriers are healthy and 
easy to bring up if a little care 
and thought is given to them as 
puppies. Then they are extreme- 
ly sensitive to cold and must be 
kept warm. In fact, all their 
lives, owing to their short, sleek 
coats, they have a dread. of eold 
weather. They are not»agysub- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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treat Vil it \ aidan tf 
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‘ i it | cit i ti 
in j at prot ect miu | ed 
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No indeed ou triedt out tiv a t 
mal ou kec our tt a who had pu 
chased the ime mak how the iked it nad 
vou talked lot about cost ot | keep, ett 
ieney, wear and econom d the service | 


ble to be had trom the maker Dicin't vou 
Well, the me proc 
1 vacuum cleaner or any other piece of m 

chinery tor the house ind cvel Domiolog { 


knows this to be a tact 


“All Is Not Gold, Etc.” 


All vacuum cleaners look charming and 
shiny and all seem very perfect in the shop: 
And they all do their stunts beau 
tifully as th killed operator 
thrillingly draws designs in th 
flour or bi-carbonate (clean, un 
clinging dirt) on the patient car 
pet The operator talks glibly 
often failing to give the failings 
of his machine because he doesn’t 
know them So the only thu 
to do is to trv it, in vour own 
home, under vour own special 
conditions, and see that it get 


under vour fturniture remove 
threads, lint, hair, dust, match 
and other substances with the 


least possible noise (for noise 
wears on the operators nerve 
ind raises i clishike Tor tl 


cleaner ) and the least DOSS! ] 
etiort 
It must be light weight, eas) 
tw operate nd economical na 
duralbl Th T } noth ne a4 
hard to remove as tural born 
lust It becomes imbedded in 
the carpet and it takes force to he 
remove it and the sort of force Hs 


that will not destroy 





cuum cleaner is not a highly complicated piece of mechanism, 
require are. It should be oiled once a month, and the dust 
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MAKING A CLEAN 
SWEEP 

What a Vacuum Cleaner Ought to Be 
Like anda Do 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 








The thorough cleaning of upholstery and 
fabrics is made possible by vacuum, the dirt 
being sucked up from the roots of the nap 


Taking up the differences in the various 
machines, it is the better part of valor to knoy 
vhat the nature of our prey is before we start 
to hunt! So we will examine the animal-dust 
in its hunting grounds. 


Dust’s Hunting Grounds 


In our homes we have on the floor woolen 
or grass fabrics; rugs large and small, and 
carpets, grass rugs and mattings. The carpets 
or rugs may have a long nap loosely woven 
(Chinese) Axminster, Wilton, Velvet Chenille 
or the pile in loops (Brussels) or just woven 
threads such as ingrain without any nap or 
pile. Grass rugs (Crex, etc.) and matting 
are of this kind. 

It is easily understood that, as the carpet 
or flooring is walked on, the dust becomes 
deeply imbedded and gets tangled up in the 
fibres, and that surface sweeping never can 
take out the dust and one has to send carpets 
each year to the cleaners to restore their color, 
etc. 

Above the floors are, of course, the hangings, 
mattresses, books, pictures, moldings, ceilings 
and walls. As to the dust and the litter, such 
as matches, hair, lint, collects, 85%-90% of it 
gathers on the floor, and 10%-15% in the rest 
of the room. Therefore the clean 
ing is reduced on the upper 
regions if the floor is kept reall) 
clean. 

Of all dirt, considering the 
surface dust not walked on that 
blows in on our clothing, etc., 
litter, threads, hair, lint, and 
pieces of paper, imbedded dirt, 
grit tracked in and entangling it- 
self in the carpet, the worst of 
these, of course, is the hair and 
lint and grit. These are hard to 
remove but they must be taken 
out, especially the grit, which is 
the destructive agent in dirt. In 
the Oriental regions, where the 
street shoes are left on the door- 
step, the vacuum cleaner might 
seem useless. 

rhe carpet doesn’t wear out so 
much from the top as it does by 
being cut from the roots by the 
stamping in of the cutting grit. 
Therefore, the vacuum cleaner 
has been invented to save the car- 
pet, and not only to destroy the 
carpet destroying factors, but to 














Dust become dee pis 

the fibre of rugs Surjace sweeping 

ever removes this dirt 1 vacuum 
cleaner does 


imbedded w 


fter each operation. The mechanical simplicity is shown 
tm fae exam ple Courtesy of the Hoover Co 
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As a medium for cleaning clothes, fur, etc., 
the vacuum cleaner opens up a wide field 
of opportunities to cut down the cost 


annihilate the microbe drawn into the house 
from the street on one’s offending shoes, 


We Are Three Kinds! 

And so to have the cleaner that 
really functions, every machine must be con- 
structed so that it can be easily taken apart 
and adjusted, and in order to know how to 
know whether the machine is useful, the fol- 
lowing resumé of the kinds of cleaners may be 
of service. These will be treated in function- 
ing classes rather than in technical termino- 
logies. : 


The portable cleaner (we will not discuss 


the installed types) are divisible into three 
classes: 

1. Using air only as a cleaning agent 

2. Using air plus a brush 

3. Using air plus beating and sweeping 


brush 

First: In this class are 
the tank machines having 
vacuum pumps as well as 
fans, single or multiple 
(many fans mounted on the 
motor shaft) and the small 
fan portables. 


Mp MOLY, 


All these machines are 
on the same principle, hav 
ing the motor, fans or 
pumps for moving the air, 
a dust bag to collect the 
dirt, and the hose in the 
tank machines’ case and the 
extra tools. 

In the small portable 
machines, which we are 
considering, the narrow 
slatted tool attached di- 
rectly to the motor and fan 
case is the medium through 
which the dust of the floor 
is taken up and the hose, 
as in the tank type of clean- 
er, is eliminated for floor 
work and is only used for 
altitude cleaning. So the 
only difference in these 
tvpes—the tank and the 
slatted portables —is that 
the tool for floor work is 
directly on the motor case, 
in the slatted or fan port- 
ables, and on the end of the 
hose in the tank types. In 
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The narrower the cracks, 


» dislodge the dust. 


le 





the more difficult 


This is where the 


pecial tool is used efiectively 





This type has a horizontal motor. The 
brush moves as the sweeper is pushed over 
of the Eureka 


the surface. Courtesy 


until the dust is all deposited. 


B55 WERT RE RES REE 





The way to empty the dust bag is to spread out a piece of paper, holding the bag 


Courtesy of Ohio Co 
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House cleaning loses some of its terrors 
when a vacuum cleaner is used. It makes 
possible the highest standard of cleanliness 


some machines the dust bag is before the fat 

in some behind it, in some the bag is enclosed 
(there are hardly any on the market now) and 
in others it is hung on the handle. The prin 

ciple, howeve r, is the same in each case: draw 

ing air through the tool which slides easily over 
the carpet, plus the velocity of the air as the 
instrument upon which the cleaning is cd 

pendent. Upon the rapidity and frequency of 
the passing of this machine over the carpet dk 

pends the thoroughness of the cleaning opera 

tion. 

When the carrier wheels are on either sidk 
of the nozzle or just back of it, keeping the 
nozzle slightly above the Carpet, the operator, 
if skillful, can do a good job. 

Second: Using air plus a brush: Th 
brushes used are as follows:—(1) Straight 
bristle brush (looks like a comb of bristles) 
attached inside or outside of nozzle, projecting 
slightly below it so that it will comb the carpet. 

2) Spirally wound bristle 
brush fitted inside the noz- 
zie opening and operated 
by the carrier wheels, either 
with a belt or gears. This 
brush moves in the opposit 
direction to that in which 
‘the cleaner is pushed, and 
takes up the lint and hair, 
etc. 


TE, 


As to Motive Power 


Motor driven brushes are 
driven by a belt attached 
to motor. It is continually, 
in action when the motor is 
running except, of course, 
when the brush is removed 
for any reason. ‘The sur- 
face is continuously swept 
as the air passes through 
the nozzle, and there is, of 
course, more power in the 
motor driven brush. sut 
its enemies in the friction 
brush camp aver strong) 
that the brush is prone by 
its velocity to wear the car 
pet! These brushes gen 
erally have two rows of 
spirally wound bristle, and 
in this type one gets awa) 
from the old-time carpet 
sweeper where lint and 

(Continued on page 86) 
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‘er DE TERRE building one of the 
oldest forms of house construction known 
During the past six 
building in England has caused a 


this use of earth wall For precisely 


month the high cost of 
revival in 
the same 
House & 
ind pr ictical de 
With brick, stone 
und even shingles bringing sky-high prices and 
carpenters and drawing capi 
talist imple and ancient form 
of house construction deserves serious study. 


interest readers ol 


GARDEN to know th 


reason it will 
history 
tails of using pise de terre 

masons down 
salaries, thi 


Old Tamped Earth Walls 


Che use of walls ior that 
mentioned by such 
in ancient as Pliny in his Sixth Book of the 


Natural History He calls 


vall , oF ca 


tamped earth 
is what pisé de terre is—is 
them ftormacean 
\ rth rammed hard between boards, 
inal te ivs that fro - heat nor 
effect on these wall 
as imperishable as the pisé watch 


towers Hannibal built on the hill 


old have any 
which ar 


ry Tr 
WITH 
Cost of Construction Has Caused a Revival in Tamped Earth Walls 
The Type or Soil To Use 


PISE 


Are Required 
RUFUS B. VALENTINE 


ind the walls built directly on them. The 
presence of the cellar makes no difference. The 
forms can be the same as those used in making 
a concrete wall, although they should be locked 
firmly in place so that the tamping does not 
spread them. When one section of wall has 
been tamped the forms can be moved to an- 
other. Thus only one set of forms is required. 

No reinforcement, as in building a concrete 
wall, is required, and no inner air space should 
be left. In door and window spaces a form 
should be set the size to accommodate the 
frames and the wall tamped around and above 
them. ‘To assure solid lintels there can be used 
a plece of reinforcement a strip of timber 
or a bar of iron. Windows and doors, therefore, 
are not cut out after the wall is built. Where 
fireplaces come the brick insertions can be 
built up and the loam can be tamped in around 
the brick or terra cotta flues. 


, ae 








tops in Spain In New Mexico 

ind Arizona are found tamped <_ ~D 

earth walls that ar ul to be 4 ag 

1000 years old In the Rhone i i : 

Valley, in Australia, in South Tom — é J LA 

Africa and in England pise de ——— TAN 

terre ha long been a recouniz dl 

method for making wall So 

much for the historic precedent nN 

We quote these facts to show that t- / 

not only can house walls be mack 

ol tamped earth, but that he ‘ee 

will last U “— — 
It is necessary to remember " a | ‘ 

that pisé de terre is no adol« " 4 

In making an adobe wall one Uses \ } | ’ — | ae e 

a clay soil mixed with water and \ = 

come straw Often dung has 


You 


southern 


heen used for that purpose. 
find adolx 
climates entire 
made of it, the sun 
clay to 


used in dry 
where walls ar 
baking the 
a hard surface; and you 
find it used in northwestern Can 
ada, where the Lithuanians stucco 
their log houses with a mixture of 


clay, straw, dung and water. to the 
What Pisé de Terre Is 
Piseé ck 


loam 


terre, on the other hand, requires 
\ pure clay or pure sand must not be 
used: the one would crack and the other does 
not have the required cohesion. A mixture of 
with loam makes 
The loam should bn 


stones and 


either sand or clay a good 


basis, fairly free from 
he loam, when packed 
tamper until it 
dates into an earth stone that becomes harder 
with the years. Nothing is required to make 
the loam bind, as the tamping will do this, No 
water need be mixed with the loam. The only 
rule to remember is that vou tamp the dry 
earth until it rings 

Having constructed the foundation of the 
house of stone, brick or cement, set up forms 
for a wall eight inches, fourteen inches or 
twelve inches thick The thickness will de 
pend on the sort of roof the walls will support 
The foundations should be above the ground 


roots 


down with a rings, consoli 








To build a wall the 
until it rings 
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loam is tamped down between forms 
When 


higher section. In time the 


of weathered sandstone 


This wall will be without joints—a mono- 
lithic structure. Its thickness is too dense for 
mice or rats to penetrate or hest in. 

When the top of the wall is reached the floor 
timbers can be set in place. The ends of the 
timbers can be given a coating of tar to pre- 
vent rotting, although this is not necessary 
since in the old examples of pisé de terre 
building the original timbers are in sound con- 
dition °fter several centuries. 


Available Purposes 


Pisé de terre can be used for garden walls, 
sheds, farm buildings and is especially adapt- 
able to small house construction. The walls 
will support a two-story house, but should not 
be built higher. The only machinery required 


are the forms and a tamper—a round flat iron 
on a wooden handle. 
that one requires. 


Unskilled labor is all 






a 


tam ped 
one section of wall is finished, move the forms 
wall will take on the consistency 


Garden 


TERRE 


What 


House & 


DE 


This hand tamping, in the English experi- 
ments, required two unskilled laborers a month 
to complete the pisé walls for a six-room cot- 
tage. With a pneumatic tamper—worked on 
the principle of a pneumatic drill—the same 
work could be accomplished by two men in a 
week or ten days. 


Roof and Wall Finishes 


Although they are not necessary, it is advis- 
able that the eaves have a wide overhang. This 
gives the wall a measure of protection from the 
top. However, the elements will not effect the 
wall whether it has a finished surface or is left 
as originally tamped. The walls naturally 
harden in the atmosphere. 

The outside walls may be left unfinished or 
given a spray coat of tar and then whitewashed 
or a thin spray of concrete. The inside walls 
can be plastered over wire lath laid on studs, 

or the walls merely whitewashed 
—a finish preferable for a coun- 
try cottage. 

The roof for a pisé de terre 
house is no different from that of 
any other sort of house. Timbers 
set at a pitch will be easily carried 
by the walls, or the regular tim- 
ber structure can be set up, cov- 
ered with builders’ paper and 
shingles. For a cheaper effect, 
where one is building a shed, cor- 
rugated iron or tar paper can be 


used. One of the English ex- 
perimenters suggests corrugated 
iron laid over the roof timbers 


covered with turf. That treatment 
K would give the cottage an unusual 
picturesqueness—a green sod roof 
over one’s head! The corrugated 
iron would prevent dampness 
from coming down, and the walls, 
of course, harden and prevent the 
penetration of dampness through 
them. It is a remarkable fact— 
not true of the concrete house— 
that the pisé de terre house is 
ready for occupancy as soon as it 
is finished. 

This manner of building may 
seem absurdly simple, but it can 
be done and the result is a livable, 
low-cost house. It remains only for Ameri- 
can builders to experiment with it here. 
The varieties of our climate afford sufficient 
range to give dependable results, although, as 
we have already seen, pisé de terre has been 
successful in such widely divergent climates 
as Arizona, South Africa, France and Eng- 
land. In any given locality some experiment- 
ing may be necessary to determine the best 
sort of loam, but this is not difficult. 

All one needs is a set of forms, which any 
carpenter or man handy with tools can make; 
a tamper, which a local blacksmith can beat 
into shape; a large mesh screen to remove big 
stones from the loam; and enough loam. In 
many cases the soil dug from the cellar exca- 
vation will suffice. Given these few imple- 
ments and materials one can set to work and 
make his own house walls, walls which are 
solid in the literal sense. 
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The Principles By Which Electrical Ice-Making and 
Refrigerating Machines Work 


GRACE T. 


RTIFICIAL refrigeration is not new, but 
until recently it has not been practical to 
build ice-making machines of small capacity. 
Now there are several machines of a size suit- 
able to residences. These machines serve for 
cooling and to make ice in limited quantity. 
They are practically automatic in operation 
and while calling for a moderate investment at 
first they show practical economy over old 
methods of cooling. The small motor-driven 
refrigerating machine is, in fact, a modern 
household essential. The turn of a switch 
brings winter’s cold! 

Electricity has won another household tri- 
umph. Over the same wires that bring cur- 
rent to light your home, to heat your iron or 
your toaster, to run your range, now comes the 
same current to cool your ice box. It seems 
marvelous to frigerate without ice, yet it is only 
































HADLEY 


the application to the home of a principle made 
use of commercially for years—mechanical re- 
frigeration. 

Most of the artificial ice companies liquefy 
ammonia gas under pressure. The different 
mechanical appliances used in handling the 
ammonia are connected in such a way as to 
form a complete cycle called the ammonia 
cycle, around which the ammonia travels con- 
stantly. Other refrigerants which can be used 
are sulphur dioxide and ethyl chloride. One 
process for producing intense cold depends 
upon the expansion of compressed air in hair- 
like tubes. Electric power is used for com- 
pression in each case. 

Laboratory methods of producing low tem- 
perature by means of the so-called frigorific 
mixtures by which a perceptible drop in tem- 
perature is produced by certain chemical re- 
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The coil system is used in practically all 
the home refrigerating systems. These 
coils are set in a compartment of the ice 
box, and in addition to refrigerating, they 
make ice cubes. Courtesy Frigidaire Corp. 

































































In several of the systems the 
machinery is placed in a com- 
partment at the bottom of the 
refrigerator with the coil box and 
ice making trays in a section 
above. Where the machinery is 
so installed it must work silently. 
Courtesy of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration 


Other systems call for an installa- 
tion of two sections—the con- 
densing machinery in the cellar, 
a pump motor and condenser coil 
which is connected with the brine 
tank in the freezing chamber of 
the refrigerator above. Courtesy 
of the Kelvinator Corporation 





actions and _ solu- 
tions, have been 
known for at least 
three centuries. The 
reduction of the 
temperature of wa- 
ter by the melting of 
saltpeter is said to 
have been known in 
India at a very re- 
mote period. The 
Romans cooled wine 
by immersing the 
bottle containing it 
in a second vessel 
filled with cold wa- 
ter into which salt- 
peter was gradually 
thrown, while at the 
same time the bot- 
tle was rapidly ro- 
tated. Probably the 
most common ex 
ample of a frigorific 
mixture is that of ice or snow and salt. The 
addition of a foreign substance to a liquid 
lowers its freezing point. 





Primitive Methods 


From earliest times man has recognized that 
perishable foods should be kept in a cool 
place, though he probably did not know at 
first that their decomposition was due to the 
development within the food of living organ- 
isms; had primitive man known this a solu- 
tion of the problem of food preservation might 
have been forthcoming before our day, but all 
that was understood was that food tasted bet- 
ter and it kept fresh longer when put in a 
cool place. Is it any wonder then that man- 
kind sought by every means to keep food cool 
and immune from molds and decomposition ? 

Trees were hollowed and perishable foods 
stored within them. Caves were dug and bot- 
toms of streams were tried for the same pur- 
pose. In more modern times the cellar floor 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ANTIQUE 
AND 


MODERN 
EASTERN 


RUGS 
Of Absorbing 


Interest and 


Beauty 


A PICTURE” RUG OF KIRMAN WEAVE DEPICTING THE BIBLICAL 
STORY OF ABRAHAM ABOUT TO SACRIFICE ISAAC 


Rugs of this character are to be found in our collection in great 
variety and in a wide range of sizes. 


We specialize in reproducing the finest examples of early design, 
in qualities, sizes and color-effects suited to present demands. 


We shall be glad to give further information upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Interior Decorators 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Knowledge 


To know an exclusive Store to call upon 
when your Home requirements need 
attention is to know that the McGibbon 
Store is stocked with dignified merchan- 
dise for an exclusive clientele 


Household Linens 


Damask Table Cloths and Napkins of 
extra fine quality, pure Linen, and spe- 
cially selected designs, representing the 
best of the World’s manufactures, from 
France, Ireland and Scotland 


Mosaic Luncheon Sets, in a variety of 
handsome designs, consisting of 12 
Fingerbowls, 12 Plate Doylies and 1 
Centerpiece. Splendid values. 


Madeira Luncheon Sets of thirteen 
pieces, in a fine range of designs and 
prices. 


Novelty Furniture 


Mahogany Gateleg Tables, 
Desks, Lamps and Lamp Shades 


For Table or Floor. Distinctively 
Exquisite. 


Colonial Clocks 


With Five Tubular Westminster 
Chimes. Strikes on the Quarter, 
Half, Three-Quarters and Hour 


Overstuffed Furniture 


Arm Chairs, Slipper Chairs, Wing 
Chairs, Sofas 


Willow Furniture 


Mc Gibbon & Company 


3 West 37th Street 


One Door from Fifth Avenue 
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(Continued from page 47) 


the base of gray. And oddly enough, 
even the books on the shelves were 
keyed harmoniously in blues, greens, and 
browns 

The very shape of these rooms with 
sloping walls suggests possibilities of 
quaintness less difficult to accomplish 
than in the rooms on the lower floors. 
You want to hang short, gray curtains 
at the casement windows of an attic 
bedroom, the room itself seems to cry 
out for Colonial things, and you simply 
can't wait to plan out a bedroom along 
these lines. It may be for a son or a 
daughter, or it may be a charming 
guest-room constantly filled with de- 
lighted guests. At any rate you fur- 
nish it with keenest pleasure, reveling in 
the freshness of white sanded walls, a 
leaf-green all-over carpet, rose, gray and 
white wide striped silk showing faint 
lines of green at the windows and as a 
covering for a stool and a pillow, a 
white flounced bedspread on the beau- 
tifully carved mahogany four-post, a 
delicately proportioned tallboy, a Colo- 
nial desk with rose and green fittings, 
rose shades on the wall sconces. 


Another Decoration Scheme 


Or you strike an entirely different 
note, though equally charming, against 
the white walls: that of furniture paint- 
ed a soft maple yellow and decorated 
with an occasional diminutive basket 
of posies in orange, old yellow, wood 
brown and black. At the windows you 
hang short curtains startlingly patterned 
in brown and white; on the floor you 
lay a rug of black and wood brown; 
and then such joyous notes of pure yel- 
low and orange as you may indulge in; 
yellow bowls that catch the sun, orange 
candles scarcely needing their lighted 
tips to shed brightness in dark places, 


clumps of sunny things in jars and vases. 
A happy little room, indeed, at the top 
of the house! 


A Nursery Under the Eaves 


And what a free and sunny place for 
little children is the garret glorified! If 
you are plentifully supplied with living 
rooms and guest-rooms below stairs, and 
are yet sighing for the convenience of 
a nursery, plan for this room up under 
your eaves. With casement windows 
looking out over sill boxes of growing 
flowers, fresh dotted Swiss curtains and 
oyster-tinted walls, you may have such 
brightly painted furniture as never be- 
fore delighted the hearts of children. 
Try supping your young hopefuls on 
huge bowls of bread and milk set out 
on a drop-leaf table done in intense 
king’s blue, with quaint Windsor high 
chairs to match, and they’ll clamor for 
more. Try child-size overstuffed chairs 
upholstered in old pink on which disport 
ducklings grave and gay, and your chil- 
dren will contentedly play the hours 
away in their room on the top of the 
world. Their toys may be pure colored, 
their blocks and their balloons, and 
against the pale neutral background of 
the walls the bright tones will be hap- 
pily harmonious. 

Really very little furniture is needed 
in a nursery. If it is also the sleeping 
room, the cribs or beds; then a table or 
so, the chairs, and a chest or small tall- 
boy for the stowing away of tiny gar- 
ments, and built-in low shelves and 
cupboards for toys and books. Plan 
plenty of these keeping places, for the 
room loses all its charm if it is cluttered, 
and the children a large factor in their 
training if it is not made easy for them 
to put away their things in the proper 
places. 


Color Transition Between Rooms 


(Continued from page 48) 


room emphasized in plain, rep, velour, 
or other upholstery material. 

It is often permissible slightly to 
vary the uniform wall scheme by using 
in the hall a small-patterned light-toned 
foliage paper with a predominating neu- 
tral color which is repeated on the 
walls of the adjacent rooms, taking the 
accessory colors for these rooms from 
other hues which appear in the foliage 
paper. 


A Cottage Scheme 


Several of these general principles are 
charmingly carried out in the cottage 
illustrated by the color plans, where 
the hall opens into rooms on opposite 
sides. A hall paper with cream ground 
shows foliage in tints of fawn, with 
touches of light sage green and pale 
mulberry, and the rug shows a blending 
of fawn and brown. The walls of both 
rooms are done in fawn, with wood- 
work and ceiling a little lighter. 

In the little north parlor a small- 
patterned Oriental rug shows tones of 
deep, grayed mulberry which harmon- 
ize with the mahogany gate-legged table 
and Windsor chairs. A couple of 
wicker chairs, enameled to match the 
woodwork, are cushioned with chintz 
patterned in tones of mulberry on a 
cream ground, and at the windows 
hang simple curtains of pale fawn silk 
poplin edged with narrow silk fringe in 
fawn and mulberry. A pottery jar of 
graceful lines provides a contrasting 
note of grayish-green and forms the 
connecting link between the accessory 
color schemes of this room and the one 
across the hall 

The cool green found in the foliage 
paper is carried into the cosy sitting 
room which faces southwest. The small- 
patterned rug in sage and light browns 


is a good ground for the oak furniture 
in simple English cottage style, the 
chairs of which are cushioned in plain 
green rep. Casement curtains of cream 
net have overdraperies of sage green 
silk which pleasingly tempers the bright 
sunlight. A note of mulberry, bor- 
rowed from the neighboring room, ap- 
pears in the figured silk and fringe of a 
pretty lampshade. 

In passing from room to room of 
this attractive little home one is pleas- 
antly aware of a delightful color transi- 
tion which has individuality, unity and 
variety. 

While the larger house permits more 
freedom in the use of color schemes 
than the compact apartment or cottage, 
the principles of color transition must 
still be carefully followed. Here, too, 
the background of uniform. color is 
often best, but variety is gained by us- 
ing wall coverings of different textures 

paint, paper, grasscloth, and panel- 
ing. Though different woodwork may 
be used in the various rooms, the 
changes should not be abrupt. 


A Scheme in Gray 


Another plan shows an interior scheme 
in which this diversity of texture is 
carried out in a sequence of restful 
grays. The hall paper, a hair-stripe in 
two tones of gray, allows a divergence 
toward warmer and cooler grays in the 
rooms on either side. A lighter gray 
is used for the hall woodwork and ceil- 
ing; and for color the rug and rich 
tapestry cushions of the Jacobean chairs 
show dull greens and blues on black. 

In the library a grasscloth of cool 
lichen gray tones in beautifully with 
the oak paneling stained several shades 
darker, and with the still darker oak 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A MAGNIFICENT OLD ENGLISH SILVER CENTREPIECE ON PIERCED 

STAND, MADE IN LONDON IN 1792 BY J. WAKELIN AND R. GARRARD. 

THIS MOST DECORATIVE PIECE MEASURES FIFTEEN AND A QUARTER 

INCHES BY TEN AND A HALF. AND STANDS SEVEN AND A QUARTER 
INCHES HIGH. 
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_ THE ABOVE HALL MARKS APPEAR 
ON THE CENTREPIECE 


ISTINGUISHED AND IMPORTANT PIECES 
of OLD ENGLISH SILVER made by the 
master silversmiths of Queen Anne and the 
early Georges are on exhibition in our Galleries. 
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Beautiful Lighting Fixtures 


are no longer prohibitive in cost 


improved method and distribution 
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Color Transition Between Rooms 


Continued from page 62) 


furniture of modified Italian style cov- 
ered with Florentine mohair of reseda 
green. A deeper, grayer reseda rug of 
soft pile nearly covers the floor, and on 
the table a scarf of green and dull 
terra cotta provides the needed comple- 
mentary touch 

The plain, light warm gray paper of 
the living room, from which this view 
is taken, and the deeper gray of the 
large rug make a delightful ground for 
the accessory color, Holland blue. The 
plainness of this ground is relieved by 
figured window drapery, an English 
block print linen of formal character in 
which the predominant blue is enriched 
by minor notes of dull green and terra 
cotta. The linen is further employed 
as a slip cover for a fireside chair, while 
a two-toned striped blue fabric is used 
to cover three pieces of the Georgian 
furniture, a Sheraton sofa and two 
chairs. 

The uniformity of background color 
is thus interestingly varied by the tex- 
tural difference of the grasscloth and 
the delicate play of tone in the finely 
striped hall paper. An harmonious 
transition between the accessory colors 
is effected by the intermingling of both 
in the furnishings of the hall, and the 
placing of the rugs in the doorways fur- 
ther helps to unite hall and rooms. 


The Hall as a Center 


Even where a hall is spacious enough 
to receive a treatment similar to that 
of a separate room, there must still ex- 
ist a definite relation between the dec- 
orative schemes of such a hall and the 
rooms into which it may lead. Though 
different wall colors may well be used, 
they should focus in the decorative 
scheme of the hall. For this reason 
a scenic or rich verdure tapestry paper 


is advisable, as offering cues for a 
group of well-blended schemes. The 
plan illustrates a hallway of this type, 
which on one side opens into a full- 
length living room and on the other 
into a reception and a dining room. In 


this interior of generous dimensions and 
unusually lighting it was found 
best to evolve a decorative plan in 
deeper and warmer colors. 


good 


Fi 


The Paint 


The handsome scenic paper used just 
below the stairway is designed in forest 
hues with here and there a suggestion 
of rich blue, and sufficient taupe and 
soft gray in the shadows and highlights 
to warrant the use of these lovely neu- 
tral tones on the walls of the other 
rooms. A taupe-and-green striped fab- 
ric covers the Empire sofa; the double 
faced velour portieres are deep taupe 
on the hall side and faced with the ac- 
cessory colors of the adjoining rooms 


In the Other Rooms 


On coming into the hall one enters 
at the right a small, formal reception 
room with a paper of exquisite gray 
delicately embossed in Adam motif, a 
perfect background for hangings and 
upholstery fabrics in soft amaranth. A 
deeper note of this lovely color is 
brought out in a Persian rug; and fur 
niture of Adam design completes the 
charming room. 

The paper used in the long living 
room across the hall has a quiet pattern 
in two shades of taupe, a restful tone 
to live with; and this, with a carpet of 
deeper taupe, is a good foundation for 
a judicious scheme in Oriental hues, 
emphasis being laid on a rich wine color 
which blends with the mahogany wood- 
work and Georgian furniture. 

Dull blue and taupe, with a touch of 
old gold, impart a quiet elegance to the 
dining room, where, above brown ma 
hogany paneling is hung a dull blue 
grasscloth with just a glint of gold 
where the light strikes it. A Feraghan 
rug of blue and camel’s hair carries 
along the theme, which is furthered by 
window hangings of heavy ribbed 
taupe silk and portieres of blue-and 
gold cut-pile velour—the whole a re- 
sponsive setting for a Hepplewhite 
suite of gracious and dignified line. 

In any home, large or small, simple 
or elegant, where, consciously or un- 
consciously one feels the harmonious 
relation between hall and rooms, a 
study of the separate color schemes will 
always reveal the fact that in the work 
ing out of the whole there has been 
close observance of the fundamental 
principles of color transition. 


nish of Walls 


(Continued from page 42) 


least 314” long. This brush should not 
be used until the paint has been allowed 
to stand long enough to retain the stip- 
ple mark or “corn.” The length of time 
necessary for fresh paint to reach the 
stippling condition varies with the brand 
of paint used 

The flatter the paint, the quicker it 
normally dries, and paints of this char- 
acter are usually ready for stippling im- 
mediately upon application. Usually the 
paint is brushed on by one person and 
stippled by another, as quick follow-up 
work is required 

The more oil contained in the paint, 
the longer it will be necessary to allow 
it to stand before beginning to stipple 
For instance, the average oil paint can 
be allowed to stand thirty to fifty min- 
utes, depending on drying conditions, 
before the stippler is used. If stippled 
sooner than this, the paint levels up 
and will not retain the figure 


Other Figure Treatments 


Wall treatments different from straight 
stippling compel the preparation of other 
tools. These can be best and easily 
prepared at home as needed 

A figured stippling, or one that re- 
sembles blotches of color on the walls, 
is easily secured by patting the paint 
with a sponge 

The figure that looks like a series of 


criss-cross dashes is usually secured by 
the use of a matted cloth which has 
been dipped in boiled linseed oil the 
night before, crushed up in the hand 
and allowed to dry in this matted con- 
dition. Then it is used as a “pounce” 
for producing the figure. 

More intricate patterns may be se- 
cured through experiment; for instance, 
having two colors on the walls and 
blending them together with the tool 
that produces the desired figure. Sev- 
eral years ago a blend of blue and silver 
was very much in vogue for dining- 
room walls, and it is indeed beautiful. 

Mottled or clouded effects are secured 
by applying thick blotches of the color 
at various places on the wall with an 
ordinary paint brush, then working the 
color out. In this working-out process 
some decorators prefer to use ordinary 
cotton waste. Light and dark effects 
are secured by the thickness or thinness 
of the paint at different places on the 
wall surface. 

If you desire to try out various blends 
and figures it is better to make your 
experiments on heavy white paper or 
light-weight cardboard. This will save 
messing up the wall, and at the same 
time will give you an idea as to the 
length of time necessary to allow your 
particular brand of wall paint to dry be- 
fore stippling or figuring it 
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Composition of Haviland China 


The body of Haviland china is composed of 50% alumina and 50% feldspar rock, and the glaze is pure 


feldspar rock. ————— Body and glaze are fired together and both are vitrified at a temperature of 1800 
degrees Centigrade - or 3280 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The body and glaze of earthenware, and of English china,are fired separately at different temperatures 
and their glaze being composed of lead, borax and sand, is fusible at a much lower temperature 
than feldspar, and is therefore much less resistant and durable. 


Even when chipped, Haviland china can never absorb dishwater or grease or any other substance 


the body being entirely vitrified. 


Haviland china is heavier than English China - although not thicker - for the same reason that 
quartz is heavier than limestone, weight being always in proportion to the density of vitrification. 
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joyous as 
the song of birds, lives in The 
Cheney. Transcendent beauty 
of tone, the gift of acoustic 
science, and consummate art 
in cabinet-making, give The 
Cheney unique distinction. 


Cheney tone supremacy rests 
securely upon basic patents 
which cover an entirely orig- 
inal application of acoustic 


principles to the problem of 


tone reproduction. 


This master instrument plays 


all records — better than ever 


they were played before. 
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The condensing machinery is connected with 
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Refrigeration 


at Home 


(Continucd from page 59) 


was resorted to. All these were poor 
expedients and soon gave way to the 
ice box stocked with ice harvested from 
rivers, mill ponds and streams. The 
ice boxes were a great improvement 
but families often kept their ice boxes 
long beyond the limit of good service. 
Ice boxes must be well insulated and 
weil stocked with ice in order to pre- 
serve a proper cooling of their contents. 

Artificial refrigeration has been one 
of the greatest inventions of our day. 
Through its agency enormous quantities 
of food are transported to remote parts 
and kept fresh in storage for indefinite 
lengths of time. How to apply this 
principle of frigeration to a small com- 
pact machine suitable for households 
has been in the minds of inventors for 
years. Much time and money have 
been spent on efforts to produce such a 
machine. 

Refrigeration is generally defined as a 
process of cooling, but since cold is but 
the absence of heat, and dryness is ab- 
sence of moisture, refrigeration may be 
more accurately defined as the process 
of extracting heat. Heat is the real en- 
tity and when once fortified within the 
walls of matter it is able to resist the 
most strenuous efforts to dislodge it and 
therefore it must be decoyed into leav- 
ing the substance from choice. Heat 
can be best coaxed out of a substance 
by placing near it another substance 
materially lower in temperature under 
which condition its tendency is to flow 
from the substance of higher tempera- 
ture to that of lower temperature. A 
tumbler of sulphur dioxide or liquid 
ammonia will boil violently just stand- 
ing on a table, but you may say that 
no heat is being applied. That is where 
you are wrong—the surrounding air is 
upplying the heat 

Certain of the small unit systems us 


ing sulphur dioxide or ethyl] chloride as 
reirigerant follow this cycle: 

(1) Some liquids boil at extremely 
low temperatures, as for instance sul- 
phur dioxide at 14° and ammonia at 
27° below zero. Allow the former to 
boil in copper coils in the brine tank 
by the heat of the surrounding brine 
and produce the desired cold for food 
preserving and ice making. 

(2) Compress the gas thus _ pro- 
duced to a high pressure and tempera 
ture by means of a gas compressor oper- 
ated by an electric motor. 

(3) Chill the heated high pressure gas 
by means of water coils in the condenser, 
converting it back into liquid form. 

Many other details must be worked 
out by skilful engineers so that the 
machine will properly function. Thus 
when the temperature inside the box has 


reached the desired low degree, it is 
unnecessary to run the compressor 
longer and it must be automatically 


stopped and water, motor and current 
shut off, thereby preventing waste; con- 
versely, when the temperature reaches 
the predetermined upper limit the ma- 
chinery must be automatically started. 
In addition to this, a magic little valve 
must be provided which will confine 
the gas until it is properly converted 
into liquid, and will then automatically 
let out just enough of the latter from 
time to time to keep the boiler in the 
brine tank supplied. 

These details are simple enough in 
theory but to make them absolutely de- 
pendable, fool-proof and quite satisfac- 
tory has been the bane of the engineer's 
existence for many years. These new 
appliances for the home must work not 
only in the laboratory under skilled 
hands but under all sorts and kinds of 
conditions, and with little care or atten 
tion on the part of the housewife 


A Characteristic American Dog 


(Continued from page 55) 


ect to distemper as many other breeds, 
but have to be fed carefully, and if a 
simple diet is strictly followed, the road 
is easy. Dog biscuits, varied by meat 
beef), thoroughly boiled green vege- 
tables and rice given twice a day is a 
healthy diet and will keep a dog in 
excellent condition 

From long experience with the Boston 
terrier, I have come to the conclusion 
that “when a feller needs a friend” this 
is the dog he should turn to. He will 
find a dog sensitive to kindness and 
affectionate to a degree—in fact, this is 
his most salient characteristic. He will 


find a friend faithful, steadfast and with 


a sense of humor. An adaptable dog 
always ready to romp or reminisce 
quietly before the fire, never quite asleep 
but with one eye on his master, ears 
quivering, alert to anticipate and fall 
in with his every mood 

Those people who like dogs “in their 
places” are no fit companions for the 
Boston terrier. Only is the man oi 
woman worthy to have him for a frien: 
who will honestly pay their debt to him 
This debt is much more than merel: 
the material things of life. Be 
vou are worthy to pay it, for it is a 
debt of understanding and love, and 
the gift of the heart. 
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Masterpieces in Bathroomware 
Ideals of utility and beauty in bathroom equipment which have been 
developing in the minds of critical people for generations are materialized, 
wrought into forms of enduring artistry, in Crane products. 
Crane craftsmen design for durability, for convenience, for the utmost 
fulfillment of sanitary requirements — and the ultimate touch of master 
workmanshi; 


CRANE 


is more than the name of a vast industrial organization, pledged to the 
highest standards of manufacturing—it is the accepted symbol of super- 
lative quality in every product to which it applies. 

To insure that standard, supplemental parts of equipments, sold by the 
Crane Co. but not made by them, are built from their own designs in 
many cases and always guaranteed by them. 

Crane bathroom appointments are limited in scope only by the desires 


of Patrons. This is equally true of Crane kitchen fixtures, and heating, 
ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems. Literature on request. 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 


Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapides Fergo Pestond 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocat 

Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt ed City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falle Ogden 
Brooklyn Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Philadelphia Rochester Tulsa Detroit St. Paul Spokane Oakland 
Newark Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago sepnccpetto Seattle Sen Francisco 
Camden Atlanta Wichita Rockford Duluth Tacoma Los Angeles 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES~- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 440 ST.WEW YORK CiTy 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC 1S CORDIALLY TwvITED 
BRANCHES FIFTY-SIK LEADING CITIES « WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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THE. OLD ELM By CHILDFE. HASSAM 


Important Pain tings 
4 , 


AMERICANand 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


620 Fitth Avenue 


AT FIFTIETH STREET 


New York. 
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LARS 


ANTIQUES 





FOUR FOLD LEATHER SCREEN, AFTER LOUIS XV, IN BEAUTIFUL SHADES 
OF RED AND BLUE. ON A BACKGROUND OF RICH ANTIQUE DARK 
BROWN. OTHER SCREENS AS LOW AS $69. AND UP TO $3500 


MANY CHOICE BITS FOR THE APPROPRIATE XMAS GIFT. 


554 MADISON AVE. .<oS; NEW YORK 


55th 
Branch: 406 Madison Avenue Between 47th and 48th Sts 
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This frame _ has 
Baroque —architec- 
tural motifs The 
characteristic pillars, 
however, are missing 


Period Styles in Picture Frames 


(Continued from page 33) 


moldings with gadrooning, fluting, bead- 
ing, foliated scrolls and other motifs, im- 
mediately surrounding the picture. The 
tops and bottoms were adorned with 
shaped crestings and aprons, while at the 
sides were sometimes pillars or pilasters 
or, perhaps, grotesques, such as one often 
sees on the carved cassoni or cabinets 
of the period. The shaped crestings, 
which were very imposing, also ex- 
hibited human figures, cherubs, masques, 
grotesques or cartouches supported by 
scrolls or foliage. The shaped base orna- 
ments or aprons likewise displayed the 
same motifs, somewhat differently dis- 
posed. Not infrequently, also, fruit or 
flowers in bold relief formed the domi- 
nant decoration. Frames of this type 
were commonly carved boldly in wal- 
nut, although at times colors and gilt 
also were introduced. 

A third favorite type of Renaissance 
frame had exceedingly simple moldings 
of low relief, with a broad flat space 
between the outer and inner edges. This 
was usually devoted to polychrome and 
gilt decoration, or else was painted a 
solid color and relieved by touches of a 
contrasting color on the adjacent nar- 
row members of the moldings at each 
side 

Still a fourth type, wholly gilt, con- 
sisted in almost its entire width of 
heavy pierced leafage, whose modeled 








carving and composition were graceful 
and balanced. Florence was especially 
noted for the excellence of design and 
workmanship in the frame of this stamp 
produced there. 

(2) The fixed architectural frames 
of the Renaissance were not, of course, 
nearly so numerous as the movable 
frames. Even in Italy, the home of 
painting, they were not as numerous as 
one might have fancied, because of the 
common practice of wholly or partially 
covering the walls with frescoes. Wheth- 
er in Italy, Spain, France or England, 
wherever the architectural frame oc- 
curred, it is well worthy of our close 
scrutiny. Especially is this the case 
with reference to the elaborate stucco 
or plaster frames devised to enclose 
mural paintings. Also of interest are 
the architecturally designed enclosures 
for paintings and reliefs at such points 
of focal interest as chimney-pieces and 
overdoor decorations. Of the former, 
admirable examples occur in the upper 
wall panels of the Gallery of Francis I, 
at Fontainebleau and, in slightly dif- 
ferent vein, in some of the old Italian 
palaces where broad paneled molded 
stucco pilasters, enriched with fruit, 
flower and arabesque motifs, frame in 
large pictures as a part of the fixed 
decorative scheme. Of the latter, one 

(Continued on page 70) 

















Neo-Classic influence is shown in this Louis-Seize carved 
over-door panel. William Chester Chase, architect 
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Of course you would scarcely think of building a new 
home without modern Oak FLoors. 


Bur pip you KNow that genuine Oak hardwood FLoors 
can be laid right over your old floors at or even below the 
price of good carpet? 





Dip you know that (in addition to the increased | 
beauty of the home, which is obvious), OAK FLoors add 
to rental value and selling value way out of all propor- 
tion to their cost? It has been proved over and over. | 
And it is as true in apartments and offices as in houses. __ || 








Those are facts worth acting upon, and there are 
others in the 


OAK ] FREE CAK FLOORING BOOK OM 
Send for it. It gives full information about 

FM the different kinds of Oak FLoorinc and FM a 
wes methods of laying (for a handy man who == 


The Markof \ikes that sort of work can lay Oak Fioors The Mark of 
Quality himself). It’s profitable reading—write forit. Responsibility 


OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 
1007 ASHLAND BLOCK: CHICAGO: 














‘Chis time a Lighting Fixture in hand 


m8 a forged wrought tvon wht h will complete 
Economy” ee the charm of the Solonial Home. a 
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DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


lames Northcote 


Bern at Vive th, England 1746, died 1831 


in the collection of 


RALSTON GALLERIES 


567 FIFTH AVENUE 
‘Neu ‘York 


19 RUE CAUMARTIN 
Paris 


47 OLD Bonp 81 
London 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


9 East Fiftv-Seventh Street 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 
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Early 14th Century Ital- 
ian Madonna in Gothic 
gilt frame 


House & Garden 





The Gothic frame of 
this painting is at- 


tached to the picture 


Period Styles in Picture Frames 


(Continued from page 68) 


especially notable instance occurs in 
the Hall of Saint Louis, at Fontaine- 
bleau, where the chimney-piece frame 
of heavily and close molded bands of 
fruits and flowers encloses a relief of 
the royal saint on horseback. Nor must 
we forget the triptych-like structures 
sometimes attached to walls, particular- 
ly in connection with niches, in many 
old Italian rooms. 

Baroque. (1) The Baroque style 
emerged gradually, of course, from the 
Renaissance background, but Baroque 
forms in frames, as in all else, soon 
came to wear a distinctly typical char- 
acter. We are apt to forget how much 
of the distinctive character of any 
period depends upon the contour and 
distribution of the mold- 
ings. In studying frames, 
in which moldings neces- 
sarily play so conspicu- 
ous a part, this fact is 
strongly brought before 
us. The most character- 
istic types of movable 
Baroque frames echoed 
the bold, swelling, curv- 
ing lines dominant in the 
architecture and _ furni- 


P 





Section of charac- 


teristic gilt Neo- 
Classic frame 















Sections of Louis 
Seize frame mold- 
ings ave ~ 2 





ture which represent the period 

There was the frame with straight 
outer and inner edges and the broad 
surface between, either flat or slightly 
convex, covered with small convex rip- 
ples or wavings, generally in the natural 
walnut or else painted black. Often- 
times there was a narrow gold fillet 
next to the picture. Another character- 
istic Baroque frame, polychrome and 
gilt or wholly gilt, had a broad flat 
surface between the outer and the inner 
moldings—in this respect it was much 
like the Renaissance type previously 
mentioned. On this surface were either 
masses of boldly modeled foliage at in- 
tervals and at the angles, or else, a 
circular bar with heavy twined foliage 
at intervals. There was 
also the form designed 
in purely architectural 
vein with pillars at the 
1 sides and pediment atop 
; differing, however, from 
the corresponding Renais- 
sance frame in that all 
the details clearly be- 
longed to the Baroque 
genius. It might be either 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Section of Neo- 
Classic frame with 
flutings 


Florentine Renais- 
sance frame with 
restrained mold- 
ings and broad 
surfaces in blue 
and gold. Cour- 
tesy of Rosenbach 
Galleries 
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Set of 
four very fine 
Adam 
Armchairs 
in original 
gilding 





OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Tapestries, Fabrics and Decorations 


25 Soho Square 19 East 56th Street 
LONDON NEW YORK 





















Todhunter Mantels 


CHOICE EXAMPLES of the EARLY 
ENGLISH ®& COLONIAL PERIODS 








Reproduction of an interesting mantel from Salem 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES AND 
DISTINCTIVE METAL WORK 





An interesting collection of hand 
forged andirons, grates, fire tools 
and other pieces for the appropri- 
ate furnishing of the fireplace. 





New York 














ALBERT HERTER, President 


LOOMS 


| Th 


HERTER 


INC, 


Manufacturers 
of 


LAMPS 


and 


SHADES 





841 Madison Avenue 
P NEW YORK CITY 
and 


251 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CAL. 


Chinese porcelain teapot in blue and mauve 
with touches of yellow, mounted as a lamp. 
The shade is made of yellow silk with 
painted scallops and silk balls in colors to 
harmonize with the lamp. 








ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101! Park Ave.. 














Wms Ao FRENCH & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 
























BRONZE 
TABLETS, HONOR ROLLS, MEMORIALS 
MARKERS AND INSIGNIA 


We have exceptional 
facilities for making 
bronze tablets and 
memorials according 
to customers’ specifi- 
cations. Our bronzes 
include all styles from 
the simplest to the 
most elaborately 
modeled. 


Illustrations submit- 
ted upon request. If 
you specify approx- 
imate size desired, 
number of names, and 
whether ornamenta- 
tion is to be plain, 
moderate or elabo- 
rate, full size designs 
will be furnished. 


Reep & BARTON 


Turopore B.StaRR, INC. 
SILVERSMITHS eee" BRONZE FOUNDERS 
Firtu AVENUE At 472 STREET - 4 MAIDEN LANE 
New Yor« Crry 
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Period Styles in Picture Frames 


(Continued from page 70) 


of walnut or else painted and gilt. 

Still another typical Baroque frame 
had for its main member, a convex ovolo 
molding, whose high projection threw 
the picture somewhat forward from the 
wall. It might or might not have a 
shaped top or a semi-circular cresting. 
Other frames, again, displayed a bold 
bolection molding as the chief feature, 
the highest projection of the molding 
being sometimes nearest the picture. 
Such frames occurred both in the nat- 
ural wood and also mere painted or 
painted and parcel gilt. A variant from 
this type was the gilt frame of bolection 
profile but covered with low-relief foli- 
ated carving. The practice of raising 
the plane of the picture and thus set- 
ting it slightly forward from the wall 
was a Baroque habit. Besides the types 
of frames enumerated, there were some 
frames whose contour consisted of a 
combination of interrupted curves. 

(2) Fixed architectural Baroque 
frames exhibited as great variety as 
the contemporary movable frames and 
occurred in positions similar to the cor- 
responding Renaissance types. In France 
and Italy especially, stucco frames for 
large wall spaces displayed the same 
bold rotund projections seen in so many 
of the movable frames. Bands or ropes 
of fruits, flowers and pulpy imbricated 
foliage enclosed the picture panels, as 
exemplified in the Salon Louis Treize 
at Fontainebleau; and sometimes there 
was also an accompaniment of heavy 
pediments, cartouches and scrolls. For 
chimney-pieces and overdoors, the car- 
touche with attendant heavy scrolls, 
figured large. There were likewise vig- 
orous bolection moldings with shaped 
panel heads, as in the chimney-piece 
of the Hall of Hercules at Versailles. 

In England, wood was used almost 
altogether, and the chimney-piece and 
overdoor frames in the manner of Grin- 
ling Gibbons and his school are too well 
known to need further comment. Here 
was the prevalence of the same rotund 
molding projections and the sturdy 
architectural details that entered into 
chimney-piece frame compositions and 
continued through the early Georgian era. 


The Rococo Period 


Rococo. (1) The Rococo episode 
gave rise to numerous movable frame 
forms in Italy, France and Spain, but 
the caprices of style were so varied that 
it is impossible to point out character- 
istic types. Furthermore, the reigning 
style of decoration discounted pictures, 
as such, and treated them mainly as 
mere decoration; consequently they 
were commonly empaneled. The char- 
acteristics most differentiating the mov- 
able Rococo frames from those of the 
Baroque period were the elimination of 
rotund molding projections along with 
other robust dimensions and the fre- 
quent redundancy of decorative details, 
usually in gilt. In England the Rococo 
influence was never preponderant and 
the only notable products in this vein 
were Chippendale’s mirror frames. 

2) The fixed architectural frames 
for wall spaces, overdoors and chimney- 
pieces coincided with the paneling mo- 
tifs in shape, and the moldings and other 
decorative details were wholly subordi- 
nated to the exigencies of the individual 
scheme, with its customary lightness 
and flattening of projection 

Neo-Classic. (1) In contrast to the 
robust convexity and the insistent ro- 
tundity everywhere prevalent under the 
Baroque influence, the movable frames 
of the Neo-Classic period displayed a 
marked tendency towards concavity or 
towards flatness, towards great refine- 
ment of proportion, and towards ele- 
gant delicacy of detail. Wood in its 
natural colors was no longer in favor 
and frames were, for the most part, 
gilt, although some were painted with 


perhaps a gilt fillet next the picture. 
An influence of the Rococo period re- 
mained in the generally light frames. 

There were oval, round or octagonal 
gilt frames with a concave cyma mold- 
ing, the outer arris being the highest 
projection; or rectangular frames with 
round or oval openings. Also gilt Flor- 
entine frames still retained their pierced 
foliage carving, but were lighter in 
structure than those of earlier date. 
Gilt frames of low-profiled moldings 
sometimes had shallow horizontal flut- 
ings, and at the top and upper corners, 
pendent bell-flower swags and drops, 
an urn, or knotted ribbons. There were 
frames with a shallow gilt cyma mold- 
ing and the edge of the glass over the 
print painted black with a narrow gilt 
line; plain, or nearly plain, flat frames, 
and black frames with a shallow cyma 
mold and a narrow gilt molding next 
the picture; and, besides these, sundry 
kindred types, all distinguished, how- 
ever, by restraint for it was not until 
the Empire style was fully launched 
that ponderous and insistent contours 
again came into evidence. 


Fixed Frames 


(2) The fixed architectural frames 
had as much or more diversity of in- 
terpretation. There were oval or cir- 
cular shapes, embellished with delicate 
leafage or floral sprays, and confined 
within rectangular spaces; oval or round 
frames of imbricated laurel, looped up 
by ribbons; fluted octagons supported 
by griffins and surmounted by urns and 
pendent bell-flowers; empaneled rect- 
angular boundaries of beaded molding; 
chimney-piece structures, with a ground 
of carved wood or compo wrought with 
low-relief arabesques or bell-flower 
pendents and other Neo-Classic “prop- 
erties” to enclose a circular, oval or 
rectangular picture; and many similar 
conceits. 

Unless we deduce from the foregoing 
survey of frame development some con- 
crete lessons directly applicable to our 
own present requirements, we shall have 
spent our time for nothing more than 
mere archeological diversion. We have, 
to be sure, seen that frames, both mov- 
able and fixed, kept even pace in stylis- 
tic evolution with contemporary deco- 
rative trend. But there is something 
more than that. 

We should fully realize that in deal- 
ing with frames in relation to their en- 
vironment the four cardinal factors to 
be taken into account are 

(1) the shape of the frame; 

(2) the profile of moldings and frame 

projection, which determine scale ; 

(3) material and color; and 

(4) the decorative motifs. 


Harmony Essential 


We should see, also, that to ensure 
success in frame selection we must have 
congruity of scale and line. In other 
words, it is necessary to have harmony 
—either harmony by analogy or har- 
mony by contrast (to borrow terms 
from color phraseology)—and to avoid 
conflict. To illustrate, if the woodwork 
of a room is characterized by bold, 
convex Baroque contours and moldings 
of rotund profile, and if the furniture 
of that room displays the swelling curves 
and substantial proportions of the cor- 
responding Queen Anne style, Neo- 
Classic frames of low projection, light 
structure and minute detail will be 
manifestly out of place. Their pres- 
ence would create conflict of both scale 
and line. They have practically noth- 
ing in common to create a bond. From 
this cue other cases will readily suggest 
themselves to show what improprieties 
to avoid, without being slaves to period 
purism, and also what large liberties 
of adaptation may legitimately and ap- 
propriately be used. 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


The Charm and Luxurious Comfort of Artistic Reed 
Furniture is emphasized by our Distinctive Models. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 





The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture’’ forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 








ALFRED C. OBERHEU 
DECORATOR 


Haviland Building, 11 East 36h Street, New York 
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Fragonard Panels adapted for Screen 


DRAPERIES, SPECIAL FURNITURE and REPRODUCTIONS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
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CHINA 


SEITER 


& GLASS 


9all EAST. 37T# STREET 








chosen China and Crystal. MSZ 


( }IGGINS & SEITER Selections  ? 


combine a distinct superi- 
ority ot design with a de- 
cided moderation of cost. 











DINNER SERVICES $51 UPWARDS x 
SEPARATE PIECES $5 UPWARDS KX 
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Arm Chair, uphol- 3 

stered in tan z 

damask . $85.00 i 

Wrought Iron Bridge Lamp . . . . $38.00 

Brown Mahogany Gateleg Table . $39.00 . 

Sung Period, Chinese Incense Burner $75.00 Interiors 
Furniture 
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The MACBETH GALLERY 








NIGHT SILENCES by ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 


Announcement of 


EXHIBITION 
THIRTY PAINTINGS 
by THIRTY ARTISTS 


ANNUAI 


ILLIAM MACBETH 


450 Fifth Avenue (a Forties Swe New York City 
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“The Bachelor” appeals 

sitet Saat ak i horse, 
With its tray for the pipe, 
cigar or cigarette, it is just 
the sort to draw up to 
the sofe end furnish the 
; light for a good book on 
e cold Winter's evening. 

May we mail you our Read-Right Booklet ? 
Maxwell-Ray Co., a5 W. asth St., New York City 
Factory at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Garde? 


When to Use Curtains and Shades 


(Continued from page 37) 


In the use of curtains and shades al] 
things have their place, but we must 
discriminate and determine with sanity 
where that place may be. We must 
recognize that fact, which is too often 
forgotten, that there are windows that 
ought not to be shaded nor curtained. 
If we are going to adopt a working 
rationale to guide us in the matter of 
shades and curtains we should heed 
these considerations: 

(1) Study the architectural nature of 
the window and see what it requires. 

(2) If it really needs shading, but is 
physically unsuited to roller shades, 
make hangings or curtains perform that 
function. 

(3) Do not let window appointments 
interfere with the primary purpose of 
the window—the admission of light and 
air. 

(4) Do not 
obsession for 
each window 


be a slave to the blind 
uniformity. Deal with 
according to its own in- 


Beginning With 


dividual needs, and if several windov 

in a room invite or admit of differei 

treatment from the other windows in 
the same room, do not hesitate to follow 
the lead of a direct simplicity and 
sanity. 

(5) Light, and plenty of it, is nor- 
mal; do not fear to let it in. Do not 
forget that it is one of our common 
American failings to cry out for plenty 
of large windows and then proceed to 
block them up. 

(6) Beware of loading any window 
with a terrifying complexity of ap- 
pointments unless it be so ugly that it 
requires all the disguise that human 
ingenuity can contrive. And even then, 
be careful what you do. 

(7) Conformable to the foregoing 
memoranda, see what a window really 
needs and in supplying the needs keep 
an open mind, be suspicious of and 
question convention, and remember the 
value of restraint. 


Bohemian Glass 


(Continued from page 27) 


upon the local German glass—of this 
last, indeed, practically nothing is 
known. It would seem that it was not 
until the 16th Century was well ad- 
vanced that any attempt was made in 
Germany to compete with the Venetian 
cristallo. Like the medizval glass of 
France and England, the earlier German 
glass was doubtless a mere household 
ware, of all descriptions the least likely 
to be preserved.” 


Italian Influence in Germany 


This Italian influence naturally ex- 
erted itself first and most strongly on 
the glass of Southern Germany. By 
1531 Niiremberg was granting a subsidy 
to promote glassmaking after the Vene- 
tian methods, Augustin Hirchvogel hav- 
ing, perhaps, brought back from 
Murano the secrets of the Venetian 
craftsmen. Thence onward glassmaking 
in the northern countries developed 
rapidly. 

It was then that the workers began 
to experiment with colored glass. The 
pure crystalline glass was desired in 
red hues free from flaws. The Ger- 
man artists finally came to employ gold 
and copper in its manufacture. Says 
Dillon “Ruby glass was a most re- 
markable production; though it might 
have been produced in ancient days, it 
was certainly reinvented and brought to 
perfection by Kunckel, 1679. . .. He 
never left full directions for making 
ruby glass, but affirmed that he could 
produce it without gold. It is now 
known that a perfect ruby color can be 
got with copper, but the manipulation 
is difficult and the result uncertain, a 
little more or less exposure to heat pro- 
ducing different tints.” 

Ruby has been a prized color in en- 
graved Bohemian glass, one that, with 
the claret-color, we have come immedi- 
ately to associate with the name. The 
first half of the 18th Century was the 
flourishing period for glass in Bohemia 
(and in Silesia as well). The towns of 
Haida and of Steinschoenau rose to 
great importance in glass production. 

Under the patronage of Count Kinsky 
the manufacture of Bohemian glass in- 
creased and became an extremely valu- 
able article of commerce, being exported 
to Spain, Portugal and even to the In- 
dies. It even supplanted the glass of 
Venice in the Levant, although the 
Venetian glass held its own against Ger- 
man glass in the main. 

From Sandrart we learn something of 
the art of engraving or cutting glass. 


He tells us in his Deutsche Academie 
(published in 1675) that during the 
reign of the Emperor Rudolph II, the 
art of cutting glass was rediscovered 
and made public by Caspar Lehmann, 
gem-engraver and glass-cutter to the 
Emperor, who richly rewarded him for 
this in the year 1609, at Prague. Sand- 
rart also tells us of George Schwan- 
hart the elder, who learned glass-cut- 
ting from Lehmann, who bequeathed to 
him his secrets and his privileges upon 
his death, 1622. So skilful a glass- 
cutter did he become that he in turn 
received court favor up to his death in 
1667, after which the imperial patron- 
age was continued to Schwanhart’s sons, 
George the younger and Henry. Henry 
Schwanhart was credited with the dis- 
covery of an acid “of such a nature that 
the hardest crystalline glass yields to 
it, and like metal and stone, suffers it- 
self to be corroded and eaten into.” 
This was about the year 1670. There 
soon appeared numerous skilful glass- 
cutters, Herman Schwinger and others, 
and as a consequence improvements in 
the Bohemian glass were demanded un- 
til it was soon recognized as the best 
production in Europe, so esteemed, in 
fact, that Giuseppe Briati of Murano 
spent three years in Bohemian glass- 
factories disguised as a porter, learning 
the secrets which he carried back to 
Venice, receiving a patent in 1736 for 
making glass after the Bohemian fash- 
ion. Henry Schwanhart’s three sisters, 
Sophia, Maria and Suzanna are said to 
have learned glass-cutting, applying 
themselves to decorating the glass pieces 
with flowers and other ornaments and 
being especially skilled in the calli- 
graphic decoration so fashionable at that 
period. 


Glass Cutting Machinery 


As to the improvements in glass-cut- 
ting machinery claimed for the Schwan- 
harts, we cannot determine exactly what 
these were. In artistic and delicate 
work, the glass was pressed against the 
edge of a minute revolving copper 
wheel, and thus was its pattern cut 
into or engraved. With coarser work 
the glass was ground down on a larger 
iron wheel, was then smoothed at a 
stone wheel and finally polished by a 
revolving disc of wood, abrasives being 
used with each of these wheels at the 
various stages of the process. While 
the engraved glass is most clearly 
sociated in our minds with the products 

(Continued on page 76 
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HE easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished surfaces is 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don’t need brushes, 
sprays or mops of any kind. Simpiy apply the Wax with a cloth 
and then polish with a dry cloth. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful preservative 
—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, similar to the service 
rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


Johnson's Prepared Wax protects and preserves varnish, adding years to its life and 
’ beauty. It covers up mars and small surface scratches and prevents 
checking. 












Use Johnson’s Liquid Wax for polishing furniture—leather goods— 
woodwork—and automobiles. Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors 
of all kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. 


For a Perfect Dancing Floor JAMES M. SHOEMAKER COMPANY, INC. 
Just sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered Wax over any surface 20 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. 
marble, tile, wood, composition, etc. The feet of the 


lo. , 
dancers will spread the Wax and put the floor in perfect New York 
condition for dancing. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. aes Ake eect te ae 
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“FOLSOM GALLERIES 


GROUP EXHIBITION 
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Henry G. Dearth 
Louis Paul Dessar 
Daniel Garber 
Gardner Symons 
Carle J. Blenner 


E. W. Redfield 





All upholstered chair adapted to early English design 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRY PANELS 


Petit Point Chair Coverings 
and Embroideries 








om, Sun Glow—Winter™ by William H el 


New Galleries 560 Fifth Avenue, New York PARIS: 16 Rue d’Artois 12 West 40th Street. NEVWV YORK 
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Bohemian Glass 


(Continued from page 74) 


of Bohemia, equally fine work of the 
sort was produced by the glass-cutters 
of Nuremberg and of Regensburg. 


The Decadence of Cutting 


In the beginning of the 18th Century 
a decadence in the art of cutting glass 
took place. After the separation of 
Silesia from Bohemia, the glass-industry 
suffered from the regulations of the 
Prussian régime Johann Kunckel 
(1638-1702), who, at the time of his 
death, which occurred in Sweden, was 
known as Baron Loéwenstjern, already 
referred to as the inventor of ruby- 
colored glass, was led to his discoveries 
during his researches upon the trans- 
formation of matter. He read Agri- 


is much heavier and more deeply cut 
that is the case with the more ordinary 
and later pieces. The edges of Bo 
hemian glass are trimmed on the cut- 
ter’s wheel, a distinguishing feature by 
imitators whose productions lack the 
sharper edges of the original glass of 
quality. While the engraved decoration 
is mainly intaglio, some of it is occa- 
sionally found cut cameo, or in relief 
Very lovely are the cut designs in clear- 
est crystal-like glass, with the undeco 
rated surfaces stained, often combined 
with the opaque whites. Of course, the 
ruby-colored Bohemian glass is the sort 
most sought by collectors and where 
its character is known it commands 
high prices. The pure pink Bohemian 


fate, though thou be wise cola’s mention of the “aurum quo Aingi- glass is also much sought for. 
inst not tell. nor vet surmise tur vitrum rubro colore” and also An- The modern Bohemian glass is pure 
, mf » enadine te nl tonio Neri’s reference to the red tint in quality, light and agreeable to the 
derived from gold, published in 1612, touch, but it lacks the brilliancy of 
ever come again Englished by Merret in 1662. In his fine French glass and will “yellow” 
Omar Khayyam own Ars Vitraria Experimentalis, pub- somewhat with time. As the edges are 





i eyes! an endless variety of things 
V is you are going to do to-morrow. 
a be And in waiting for to-morrow, 
which many of 


never comes, how 


choicest plans fail of fruition. 

The home you are going to build, 
that satisfies your taste and expresses your 
individuality, with its greenhouse in which 
you are going to grow the flowers and 
fruits that you delight in: 


why let the 


to-morrow habit longer deprive you of 
these things? 

And as to greenhouses, we've a 
wonderful collection of photographs to 
show you, for suggestions, and we will work 
out with you the plans for the particular 
kind of a greenhouse you have been want 
ing; one that harmonizes with its surround- 
ings, so wel! constructed and so efficient in 
performance that its possession will be a 
source of lasting satisfaction 

Come in and talk it over, or tell 


us when to call on vou 
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LUTTON COMPANY 
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lished in 1679, a work that is merely 
a German translation of Merret’s edition 
of Neri of some seventeen years earlier, 
Kunckel does not disclose the secret of 
his ruby-colored glass. His rival Or- 
schall, in Sol sine Veste (1684) gives a 
hint of the process in a reference to 
“the ruby color of the glass containing 
gold.” Kunckel’s glasses brought high 
prices in his lifetime. The Bohemian 
glass workers were not long in obtain- 
ing the ruby color secrets as we have 
seen, either Kunckel’s or those resulting 
from independent researches. 

The drinking-mugs, decanters, goblets, 
bottles, wine sets, bowls, etc., of Bo- 
hemian glass vary in color from ruby- 
red and wine-color to pink, green, blue, 
amber and white. The gem-like qual- 
ity of the glass has caused it to be held 
in high esteem. In the early Victorian 
period it was exceedingly popular and 
again it has come into vogue. In the 
erdinary Bohemian glass the color is ob- 
tained by a stain brushed on and fired, 
although some Bohemian is colored 
throughout. The finest Bohemian glass 


cut, they are more apt to chip than 
the edges of other European glass. 


The French Supremacy 


Until 1837 Bohemia held the mon- 
opoly of glass coloring. It was then 
that M. de Fontenoy and M. Bontemps 
won the French prizes offered for col- 
oring processes, since when the colored 
glass of France has taken so high a place 
in art and commerce. In 1736 Dr. 
Pococke, who was then travelling in 
Germany, wrote of Bohemian glass as 
being “thick and strong, almost as good 
as English.” 

Collectors of today who turn their 
attention to Bohemian glass may be 
able to pick up some interesting pieces 
of it, for when it went out of fashion 
some years ago quantities of it found 
their way into hands of antiquarians 
who did not, perhaps, even anticipate 
that it would “come back” as now it has 
done. It is said that German manu 
facturers are planning to flood the mar- 
ket with new Bohemian glass, if the 
opportunity occurs. 


The High Cost of Rugging 


(Continued from page 29) 


a few dealers have it, in all sorts of 
shades and, when put down, with a 
heavy lining, I know of nothing bet- 
ter in the market. It sets off small 
rugs admirably, wears well, does not 
fade, and gives to a room the cheeri- 
ness that is always lacking in an un- 
carpeted floor. Where one has a few 
small Orientals that look like nothing 


MUS bE 





at all when put on a bare floor of a 
large room, use an ingrain carpet as a 
ground, for it tends to pull the rugs to- 
gether and “furnish” the room. 

A country house morning room or bed- 
room with an ingrain in blue or green 
and hooked rugs placed upon it, has a 
sense of snugness and comfort. A par 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The marble floor can be approximated by painting black and 
white squares on the wood or, as in this library, using a rug 
of laree black and white squares. Arthur T. Little, architect 
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CORRECTLY APPLIED 


Brunswick Refrigerating Company 


103 Jersey Avenue 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


































Treats of everything that can possi- 
bly interest the Vegetable or Flower 
grower and is a necessary part of 
your Gardent equipment. 
Dreer’s Garden Book for 1920 contains 224 pages, six 
color plates featuring Choice Vegetables, Early Colossal 
Cosmos, Mammoth Verbena, Los Angeles Rose and the 
new Rose, Columbia; also numerous photographic illus- 
trations of the best of the recent novelties and old time 
favorites in Vegetables and Flowers. 
The amateur as well as the professional will find many 
helpful cultural directions, written by experts, on all 
worth while Vegetables and Flowers. 


y will be mailed free if you mention this 
tio» Ready in January Write today, 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Gardener Who Profits 
Most—Labors Least 


The wise gardener purchases the best seeds and the best 
fertilizer, then plants and cultivates properly. 


Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Seeders and Cultivators seed 
uniformly and accurately so that cultivation is easily, properly 
and thoroughly done. This permits the plants to flourish and 
bear more abundantly. Planet Jr. Tools save a tremendous 
amount of physical labor and enable you to handle increased 
acreage. They are built to last a lifetime and are fully guar- 
anteed. 

No. 4 PLANET JR.COMBINED HILL =o. 12 PLANET JR. DOUBLE AND 


AND DRILL SEEDER, WHEEL SINGLE WHEEL-HOE has 
HOE, CULTIVATOR AND PLOW is a hoes that are remarkable weed killers 







special favorite Opens the furrows, sows The plows open furrows, cover them and 
all garden seeds (in hills and drills), cov hill growing crops The cultivator teeth 
ers, rolls down and marks the next row work deep or shallow. The leaf lifters 
all at one operation Hoes, plows and save much time in late work when plants 
cultivates all through the season Pays are large or leaves too low for ordinary 
for itself in a single season work Cro: are straddled till 20 inches 


high, then the tool works between rows 
with one or two wheels, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Box 1110K 
PHILADELPHIA 





Free 72 Page Catalog 







Illustrates Planet Jrs. doing actual 
farm and garden work and describes 
over 55 different tools, including Seed- 
ers, Wheel-Hoes, Horse 
Hoes, arrows, Orchard 
Beet, and Pivot Wheel 
Riding Cultivators 
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The New Britain Tractor 


OWER on the farm of less than a hundred 

acres has been a problem. Big tractors are 
costly—they don’t pay on a small place. Animal 
power is low in first cost, but wasteful. New 
Britain presents the answer—a reliable junior 
tractor at moderate price. 

The oats and corn required to feed a horse 
would supply cereals and flour for an entire 
family. New Britain saves that crop. It allows 
the land so used—over five acres—to be culti- 
vated more intensively. 

New Britain will do more work than a horse, 
for it is speedier and tireless. A farm horse 
averages about goo hours of work per year 
three hours’ work a day. New Britain will hustle 
all day, for much less than the cost of animal 
power. Several men with hand equipment 
couldn't cover as much ground. 


At present New Britain is made in two models: 


NEW BRITAIN NO. 1— NEW BRITAIN NO. 2— 
at $400—has wheels 26% at $450—has 32 in. wheels 
in. high, width 17%, in. Itis and a longer axle. One 
narrow enough to work be- wheel is adjustable along 
tween the rows and do one-___ the axle to meet all condi- 
horse field cultivation in tions. It will straddle one 
average planting of beans, or more rows, having a 
corn, potatoes or other clearance of 13 in. under the 
crops that are spaced 24 or axle. It pulls all the horse 
more inches apart. Espe- tools that No. 1 will pull, 
cially designed for general and in addition, is equipped 
farm and garden work. It to handle a multiple-row 
has clearance of 9 in.—suffi- seeder or a multiple-row 
cient for “over-row” work cultivator. An ideal ma- 
on low growing plants. chine for the market grower. 


does the job” 
corn sheller, cream separa- 
tor or any farm equipment 
that can be operated with 6 
H. P. gasoline engine. 
Low first cost, low oper- 


“New Britain 

It hauls, plows, disks, har- 
rows, pulverizes, drills, cul- 
tivates, hills, weeds, covers, 
marks, mows, and sprays. 
It drives off the belt—fur- 
nishes power to operate a ation and upkeep cost, full 
saw,grinder,ensilagecutter, traction and easy operation. 


Distributors Wanted 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE Co. 


(Thirty-two years’ success in None Better Products) 


New Britain, Conn. 
Kg 


Branch Offices at 
Philadelphia 


Sen francisco 


New York letroit 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
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For a little boudoir where the floor is waxed, use braided rugs, 
taking the color and perhaps the design from the fabric used at 


the windows and for upholstery 


The 


High Cost 


Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 


of Rugging 


(Continued from page 76) 


ticularly good effect is procured by us- 
ing a glazed chintz for slip covers and 
curtains, and having the pattern copied 
in the hooked rugs. One before the 
fireplace and one before the sofa are suf- 
ficient. A rather fascinating small li- 
brary could be made by using English 
crewel worked curtains in shades to 
harmonize with the book-bindings, and 
on the floor a warm brown ingrain 


| with one small fur rug, in front of the 


grate. 
Marbleized Floors 


There are many unusual treatments 
for porch, hall, entrance ways, sun par- 
lors and breakfast rooms, treatments 
that range from the bizarre to the in- 
dulgence of a little try-out of one’s 
own. For nothing is more enchanting 
than to try out an idea, and be able 
to put it across with success. 

For any of the above places, where 
the less conventional thing is permissi- 
ble, try marbleizing wood. In a sun 


| porch paint the floor black. Have it 


well filled so the surface is perfectly 
smooth. Then get a good painter to 
marbleize it. It’s best done with a 
feather and is most amusing to watch. 
The best combination is black and 
green, toned to the blue to imitate 
“verde.” The safest way in case the 
man is not expert is to borrow a good 
piece of marble and copy it. After the 
marbleizing process, the surface requires 
a coat of heavy varnish, which should 
be renewed at intervals. 

Linoleum makes a good surface for 
marbleizing. A small foyer may be in- 
terestingly treated by using two mar- 
bleized papers in the wall panels, one 
laid over the other in a diamond shape. 
The molding should be painted and a 
color rubbed into the grooves and the 
whole surface antiqued, paper and all. 
The floor is of linoleum marbleized white 
on which is painted a seven pointed star 
and border of black. A soft tannish 
coat is rubbed all over it, then varnish, 
and then a coat of antiquing, like the 
walls. The room has been inexpen- 
sively done but has a delightful feeling 
to it. An amusing simple Pompeian 
group is done on either door panel. 
The most popular entrance hall floor 





ey 


seems to be of black and white marble. 
This is imitated by an excellent black 
and cream squared linoleum. The 
floor also can be painted to reproduce 
the marble effect. In a small hall no 
rugs are necessary, but on a large floor 
a black bear rug should be used to 
break up the hard surface. 

A wood floor can be painted a ground 
color of tiling and banded off by wide 
lines in the manner of a tiled floor. 
This is very simple and with an oak 
rush mat, it gives a satisfactory floor 
fer a sun porch at small expense. Tiles 
laid in cement make an expensive floor- 
ing if you want to imitate this. 


Cement and Rugs 


Cement floors can be given the finish 
of an expensive tile floor if they are 
marked off with large 9” squares or 
diamonds, and the bandimgs are wide 
lines of black. The floor should be 
waxed. 

Fine rugs should not be put over a 
rough cement floor. The backing will 
soon be cut through, and the rug worn 
right out. Rush rugs, too, are apt to 
be ground out. That is one reason I 
advise the fine cement waxed surface. 
If the tiling is conspicuous, and the 
cement of large squares, I do not think 
the squared rush matting should be 
used. It gives too criss-cross an effect. 
A plain oval or a plain oblong is better. 
These are less expensive also. 

For a porch room a dark stained 
floor with braided rugs in two or three 
self tones are excellent. Use one round 
mat and two oval. 

Braided rugs; when not of conglom- 
erate colors, are splendid floor coverings 
if one is lucky enough to have an old 
lady make them. Pick out a color in 
the curtain, make up the strips and 
have them dyed two tones of the same 
color and one background color, say 
gray, and two tones of mulberry, or 
taupe and two tones of bright rich 
blue. Then get the nice old lady whe 
lives in every country town to braid 
them, and when the porch is finished 
they are ready to put down. 

You will feel you will have partially 
solved the problem of the High Cost 
of Rugging. 
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Mrs. Milford Fishman’s 
Sunlight Greenhouse 
at ‘‘Maycroff’’ 
Oakley, Maryland 


(- Sunlight Greenhouse ~ 


are covered with Double-Glass Sash. 
They are moderately priced, cost little 
to operate, are built entirely of cypress 
and glass, and shipped in perfect fitting 
sections. No skill or experience is re- 
quired to erect them. Each sash can be 
taken out at will and used on a hot bed 


Add Pleasure to the Profit 
of Winter Gardening 


Besides 
Sunlight 


less work and added pleasure in your gardening. | 


with two 


parent blanket that gives the bed full benefit of a// the light 
all the time. 
covering; saves no end of work and worry. 
sash on the hot bed or cold frame and it is 


insuring you earlier, bigger and stronger plants, a 











IY Ae eM complete. On bright, warm days you can | iy 7 
easily prop it up to admit fresh air. S| 
Free Illustrated Catalog SUNLIGHT DOUBLE-GLASS SASH CO. ey 





Including detailed description, prices, and valuable 
information on hot beds, cold frames and green- 


houses. 


Write for it Today. 


Division of Alfred Struck Co., Incorporated 


944 E. Broadway (Established 1860) Louisville, Ky. 




















Double-Glazed Sash will mean increased profits with 





layers of glass,—5¢ of an inch apart,—forms a trans- 


It does away with mats and the necessity of 
Simply put the 


a 





The Sash that Eliminates 
Mats and Shutters 


























Kunderd’s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


are by f 


ar the grandest in the world. All com- 


petent authorities will tell you that, and you are 
far behind on Gladiolus unless your garden has 


them. Hand- 
somelyillustrated 
booklet giving an 
interesting story 
of “The Modern 
Gladioli” and 
these wonderful 
New Ruffled 
strains will be 
sent you free on 
request. Contains 
most complete 
cultural notes 
ever published 
and much other 
valuable inform- 
ation. 


A.E. Kunderd 


“The Originator of the 
Ruffled Gladioli” 
Box 2 
Goshen, Indiana, 


U.S. A. 


The Grace of Evergreens 


| friendship of an old comrade. Its beauty is dignified—yet frien 



























The unchanging, dignified charm of an evergreen is like the Lng unwavering, quiet 
( welcoming always 
whether it be blustering Winter or blistering Summer. 


Every home should have a setting of carefully chosen evergreens—)ut, 
they should be very carefully chosen. They 
should be only evetgreens of known quality, 
such as 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Specify Hill’s Evergreen when consulting with your 
Landscape Architect, Nurseryman or Florist. We have 
been Evergreen Specialists for over three generations. 
Are in a position to supply choicest specimens of every 
desirable variety—-millions ef evergreens always in 
stock. Safe Delivery amd Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for Free Copy of our latest Evergreen Book, 


Get Free 1920 Everareen Rook - 

full of informing evergrcen 

selection and planting fects 

All desirable types of ever- 

greens illustrated in 
natural colora. 













THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Evergreen ialists for 
Over Years 


301 Cedar Street 
Dundee, Ill. 














































This Home Made Fire 
Safe With Metal Lath 


lil. owner wanted fire protection, as 
well as a handsome, commodious home 
llis architect, theretore, specified 
KNO-BURN METAL LATH, as a 

base for all plastering 
The Metal Lath put an unburnable “heart of 


Every wall 


And 


and ceiling 
and ceiling became a veritable fire Stop. 


teel” in each partition 


the additional cost Was so moderate 


Metal Kno - Burn Lath 


prevents stucco or interior plastering from falling 
It also keeps it from streaking 








oT cdi coloring 


and cracking \sk vour architect to tell you ol 
it other advantage 
a 
| is Book 
Get This Boo 
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Northwestern 


Expanded Metal Co. 


| 937 Old Colony Bldg. | 


CHICAGO 
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“The Marriage of Angelica and Medor’, a Royal Gobelins 
tapestry after a cartoon by Charles Coypel painted in 1733. 
Courtesy of Duveen Brothers 


The Place for Tapestries 


(Continued from page 41) 


ies on the Apocalypse at the cathedral of 
Anger, made over into blankets for 
horses. England suffered as well as 
France, an instance being the cutting 
up into draperies of the magnificent 
Gothic Hunting Tapestries at Hard- 
wicke Hall. 

It was the French Revolution that 
started the vandalism. In 1793, at the 
order of the Assembly, a great number 
of beautiful tapestries that sinned be- 
cause they bore emblems of the nobility 
were burned with zealous formality at 
the foot of the Tree of Liberty. Others 
were sold by the State for a pittance 
and were cut up for various domestic 
and industrial uses. Four years later 
the Directory, still having on its hands 
a lot of tapestries from the palaces of 
the king and nobles, and being unable 
to sell them with profit, decided it 
would be better to burn those that 
were woven with gold and silver. Ac- 
cordingly 190 of the most magnificent 
tapestries ever woven were consigned 
to the flames. In the ashes were found 
$13,000 worth of metal! 

Even as late as 1850 tapestries could 
be bought for one-fiftieth part of their 
cost now. Since no one desired tap- 
estries, it is no matter of wonder that 
the making of them almost ceased. Yet 
despite this eclipse, the famous Gobelins 
and Aubusson works in France sur- 
vived, and kept their technical methods 
and traditions intact, and today are 
weaving tapestries of a quality too ex- 
quisite and refined to be great. The 
famous looms are in the grip of a sort 
of academicism that strangles inspira- 
tion 


Pre-Renaissance Designs 


Simply as works of art, leaving out 
the element of grandeur, the finest tap- 
estries were produced before the Renais- 
sance, and, no matter whether woven 
in France, Burgundy, Italy, Spain, 
Germany or England, have come to be 
known by the general appellation of 
“Gothic”. Texture and design counted 
for more than fine pictorial gradations, 
and this was as it should be. When 
tapestry weaving began to usurp the 
place of the painter it lost in these 
primitive and fundamental qualities 
even though it gained in grandiloquence 
and magnificence. It is worthy of note 
here that the new American looms have 
gone back to the middle ages for their 
technique and inspiration. 

In medieval times tapestries were 
woven mainly in the seigniorial castles 
by the women under the personal direc- 
tion of the wife of the lord. They were 
not woven for pastime alone, or in the 
quest of beauty, but as matters of 
necessity. The feudal castle for warmth 
and comfort was little better than the 


out of doors. The great chambers in 
winter were. bitter cold, and were 
traversed by cruel draughts. Not only 
were wall hangings necessary for the 
sake of comfort, but it was also neces- 
sary to interpose in the great spaces 
barriers and lanes of textiles, so ar- 
ranged as to hedge in the heat obtained 
from the fires. And just as it devolved 
on the pioneer mothers of America to 
weave blankets and fashion padded 
quilts for the family’s comfort, so it 
devolved on the women of the medieval 
castle to provide the textiles that were 
used literally to “clothe the house”. 

It was the age of romance. In her 
high tower the lady of the castle waited 
for the return of her lord from the ser- 
vice of the king, and her attendants, too, 
pined for the presence of their husbands 
and sweethearts, the knights who trav- 
elled in his train and fought at his side. 
Bending over the low frames they wove 
into their tapestries the loves, and joys, 
and longings and_ heart-breaks of 
medieval life. The quaintly designed 
pictures make the best and truest record 
of the inner life of those times that has 
survived in literature or in art. 

It was a time when story telling was 
by word of mouth and learning was 
confined to the few. Imagination was 
spurred by the tales told by the tap- 
estries, and the change of scene wrought 
by the servants who folded up one set 
and spread upon the hangings another 
was greatly relished. On one day the 
seignior and his guests might dine amid 
a hunting scene; the next it might be in 
view of the wars of old Judea, and 
maybe on the third amidst the heroic 
and legendary exploits of the Greeks 
and the Trojans. Thus the tapestries 
helped to keep alive the culture of the 
ancient world. So greatly was this pic- 
torial element prized that one of the 
most cherished gifts one feudal ruler 
could make to another would be a set 
of tapestries, and they were often lent 
from one castle to another for the 
pleasure of the hemmed-in occupants. 

The designs of the Gothic tapestries, 
when not original, were usually taken 
from the illuminated manuscripts of the 
times, particularly the ‘“Horae”, or 
Books of Hours, those caligraphic alma- 
nacs and works of religious devotion 
now so highly prized by collectors. 
Hence they reflected the purity of de- 
sign of the primitive painters. 


Raphael’s Cartoons 


The great change was ushered in by 
Raphael, master of realism and material 
beauty, who produced the cartoons for 
the famous Acts of the Apostles for 
Pope Leo X. In the earlier tapestries 
a dozen or so colors had sufficed the 

(Continued on page 82) 
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successfully heating. 


In California, it is making Bungalow 


owners happy. 


In Ohio, it is saving coal for farmers. 

In Georgia, it is giving comfort to 
those fine old Plantation residences. 

In New England, it is heating the 
Colonial houses of the Pilgrim Fathers’ 


descendants. 


On Long Island, it is giving Palm 
Beach temperatures to hundreds of those 


cosy new houses. 


ERHAPS our best answer is to tell 
you the kind of houses it is now 
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Kelsey Health Heated residence of W. J. Moffat, Edgehill 


Road, New Haven, Conn. Brown & VonBeren, Architects. 
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WARM AIR GENERATOR 


237 James St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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just outside your door 


HEN you picture your 

dream home, there’s always 
a garden in full bloom near it. 
Nature isa charmer. She reigns 
supreme in the hearts of her 
children—mankind. Life is in- 
complete until you build a garden 
—though it lives only in your 
dreams. But the finest garden 
—because it’s real—is the one 
you have cultivated to mature 
splendor. 


Make the grounds around you 
furnish a graceful setting for 
your home. Set luxurious foli- 
age, handsome trees and shrub- 
bery in the places that now lack 
care. Enjoy a profusion of fra- 
grant flowers and fresh gathered 
vegetables. Our varieties have 
been the choice for 66 years of 
thousands of home-makers whose 
grounds and gardens are envied. 


A postcard sent today will 
bring you our 1920 catalog — 
chock-a-block with timely hints 
on gardening. 


STORRS and HARRISON 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 


Box 3, Painesville, Ohio 
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At Newport, Lenox, Tuxedo and 
Stockbridge, it is driving out the chill 
of autumn and the zero of winter from 
palatial country houses. 

In the Philadelphia suburbs, it is te}- 
ing the place of unsatisfactory furnaces 
and temper testing radiator heats. 




























All of which it not only heats, but 
ventilates and humidifies as weli—a 
three-in-one system. 

Looks like you will have to “look 
further” into this Kelsey Health Heat. 
Our Booklet called “Some Saving Sense 
on Heating” is a good thing to start 
with. 
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Yh SCThey Framed Their 
House in Loveliness 
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HEN their dream house was actually finished, 

they were a wee bit disappointed. Something 
was lacking. There was nothing to break the monotony 
of house and lawn. 





So they wrote the Landscape Engineering Department 
of the Keystone Nurseries, sent a sketch of their 
grounds and asked for suggestions. A privet hedge 
started things. Hydrangeas came next, and finally 
shimmering blue spruce, backed by the dark green of 
pine trees. 
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Let us frame your home in loveliness. Our 1920 catalog , 
contains a complete list of shrubs, evergreens, hardy 


t 


perennials, and fruits. Write for one—we will send it os 

by return mail. w) 
Pes 
LAN 


B. F. Barr and Company 


KEYSTONE NURSERIES 


Box 100, Lancaster, Pa. 
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The Modern Light 


and i ower 


HE charm of your country home 

can be immeasurably augmented 
by the installation of modern electric 
lights. @ The Fairbanks-Morse ‘F”’ 
plant gives an abundance of steady, 
dependable light with minimum at- 
tention for care or repairs. The 
plant is extremely simple to operate 
—just touch a button to start and 
another to stop. q The famous “Z”’ 
engine, which is part of the plant, 
can also be used independently of the 
dynamo to pump water or do other 
work. @ Your dealer will be glad 
to explain all the details—which in- 
cludes exclusive Fairbanks-Morse 
“EF plant features. 
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House & Garden 


The Place for Tapestries 


(Continued from page 80) 


dyers of the yarns, but with the change 
to realism aud the necessity of repro- 
ducing elaborate paintings came the em- 
ployment of an amazing number of 
hues and tones. The great Gobelins 
looms in France are said officially to 
have used as many as 14,400 tones. 

Tapestry weaving gradually left the 
medieval castle and came to centers in 
the cities. During the 14th and 15th 
Centuries Arras was the great center, 
and the name of the town actually came 
to be synonymous with tapestry, and 
“arras” became the generic name for 
wall hangings. Then followed Brussels, 
Middelburg, Delft, Mortlake in Eng- 
land, and Paris. 

The most illustrious 
Renaissance, which 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries under 
royal patronage in France, are the 
Gobelins, the Beauvais and the Aubusson 
looms. The Gobelins’ establishment, 
founded by Colbert in 1667, produced 
under the direction of Charles Le Brun 
magnificent works glorifying Louis XIV, 
from cartoons by Le Brun himself. The 
Conquests of Alexander, which were in- 
tended to flatter the Grand Monarch, 
were done many times. Tapestries were 
woven after designs by the greatest 
painters of the age, among them Pous- 
sin, Mignard and Coypel, the latter’s 
work extending well into the 18th Cen- 
tury under Louis XV. 

Under the latter monarch Beauvais 
came into prominence, with its delicately 
colored creations after the exquisite 
Boucher. These looms, under the direc- 
tion of Oudry, soon rivalled the royal 
plant of the Gobelins. And as for 
Aubusson, tradition says the first tap- 
estries were made there in 732 by strag- 
glers from the Saracen army that 
Charles Martel defeated at Tours. They 
are still being made there, as well as at 
Beauvais and at the Gobelins plant in 
Paris. 

Besides these three ancient centers 
that continued to produce, perhaps the 
most notable 19th Century experiment 
was Merton Abbey in England, where 
tapestries were woven, beginning with 
1878, after designs by William Morris, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones and Walter 
Crane. 

Albert Herter, who has taken the lead 


names in the 
reached its zenith 


in tapestry designing in the United 
States, is at his best when depicting 
stories from American history. “As in 


the bygone days of romance,” says Mr. 
Herter, “the life and history of each 
nation, court or family was woven into 
an enduring fabric, so also we can by 
real art make beautiful and interesting 
the happenings of what seeems to us 
a common place and sadly _ unpic- 
turesque time.” 


Tapestries in Period Rooms 


Tapestries can be used in any period 
room. Gothic specimens are particu- 
larly appropriate for old English in- 
teriors, with which they may be said 
to be indigenous, for when the old 
English home was being evolved from 


a fortress into a mansion these tap- 
estries, from Arras and other early con- 
tinental weaving centers, were more 
highly prized as decorations by the 
English nobility than any other form 
of art. Henry VIII possessed hundreds 
of them, and the English castles of the 


14th, 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries 
were filled with them. 
Likewise, French rooms of the 


periods of Louis XIV, Louis XV and 
Louis XVI, are the natural quarters of 
the finely pictorial and richly colored 
tapestries of the Renaissance, from the 
Gobelins, Beauvais, Aubusson and Brus- 
sels looms. There is a vivacious quality 
about these works, even those that, 
under Louis XIV, were given scriptural 
subjects, that harmonizes with French 
furniture. Italian rooms likewise need 
tapestries, usually the more ornate ones. 

The only sort of room in which it is 
difficult to make a tapestry appear at 
home is the Colonial room, but there 
are certain kinds, such as the Flemish 
verdure specimens, and the lighter keyed 
and simpler French tapestries, that can 
be used with good effect. 

In considering tapestries as decora- 
tions it must be constantly borne in 
mind that their real value lies in the 
quality of their texture and design, and 
not simply in the realism of their pic- 
torial phase. Not tapestries which most 
resemble paintings, but those which are 
the most unlike them have the highest 
decorative value. In this they are akin 
to the Oriental rug. One would not 
think of buying a rug because it repre- 
sented something or other, but rather 
because of its intrinsic beauty of texture 
and color and design. It has been said 
that tapestries have greater textural in- 
terest than any other art product 


Hanging Tapestries 


Now it is because of this that tap- 
estries have to be hung loosely on walls 
instead of being stretched tautly on 
frames and displayed as paintings are. 
It is only by letting them hang free 
that their textural qualities can be en- 
joyed. The lights and shadows that 
play about the natural folds and puckers 
are part of the charm. Besides, nearly 
all tapestries have borders woven about 
them, which take the place of frames; 
and when this is the case to put a 
wooden bound to their beauty would be 
worse than carrying coals to Newcastle: 
it would be as bad as serving honey in 
molasses. Perhaps the worst humiliation 
that can be heaped upon a tapestry is 
to have its owner not only frame it 
but put it behind glass. 

And in this connection. it may be 
added that when tapestries were least 
valued, in the mechanical dullness of 
the first part of the 19th Century, our 
great grandmothers actually stretched 
their dresses over hoop-like frames be- 
fore draping their persons with them. 
How happy the age that has learned to 
wonder how it ever could have been 
possible for people to admire hoop- 
skirts and despise tapestries |! 
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209 im combination with Gas 
Range and Broiler 
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A Range That Does Its Work Well 


Every experienced housewife knows that 
a good range insures satisfactory service in the 
home. Maids work better, the food is cooked 
better, and the members of the family enjoy 
greater contentment and happiness. 


Deane's French. Range 





r 
| 
| 
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has an enviable reputation, extending over half 
century, for giving abundant satisfaction. It has 
all modern conveniences. It’s made in various sizes and 
in combinations heated by different kinds of fuels. 


a ( 


The range shown here is admirably adapted to 
the needs of the average family. It uses coal in one 
section, gas in the other, and both sections can be used 
at once. There’s a large gas broiler in the plate shelf. 
The principles upon which it is constructed insure rapid 
and even distribution of heat, uniform results in cook- 





Planning the HOME! 
. you planning to remodel 
your bathrooms or to build 


| to the selection of plumbing fix- 
tures and the treatment of your 


—it will give you many helpful 


suggestions. 
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MODERN 
PLUMBING 


interest” 


‘satisfaction on your 


investment. Good taste and re 
hat new house now? finement may be shown in the 
Have you given special heed tiling of your bathrooms, as well 
as in the selection of tle for sun 
parlors, verandas, kitchens, pan 
tries, etc. 

The Mott Tile Department is 
prepared to submit designs and 





? 


yathrooms—walls, floors, etc. : 


If not, do not fail to consult 
book 


uur “Modern Plumbing sketches for your approval. 


Write us now for our ‘““Mod- 
ern Plumbing” book—it will 
Mott fixtures assure you full help you. Send 4c postage. 


Everything we sell, we make 
e re) 


ing, and minimum fuel consumption. Economy and DHE J. L. MOTT IRON WOR KS, RENTON, N. , 
superior service are the chief features of Deane’s Range NEW YORK, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 
We have fully described and priced this and + Boston Jacksonville, Fla. t Toledo + Detroit Kansas City, Mo 
other ranges, both larger and smaller, in Circular No. Pittsburgh {+ Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + New Orleans E Paso, Texas 
21 \ eens a ¢ ? 7 Chicago Seattle + Washington,D.C.7 St. Louis Jayton, Ohio 
lay we send you a copy! Atlanta i Des Moines Indianapolis f Salt Lake City 
} MOTT COMPANY, Limited. MOTT SOUTHERN CO. MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
f Montreal, + Toronto + Atlanta, Ga , San Francisco, Los Angeles 
a ; ‘ . g 
BRAMHALL,' DEANE Co. | | Winnipeg, ‘Canad 
+Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
263-265 West 36 St.New York. N'Y. | 
*," a,” * A? 9 57 ae 8 aL _, a * a, ao a oa a, ‘ a a", a, ‘< 











For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT 
and for GENERAL PRESEN TATION PURPOSES 


“Chelsea” ncicraos Clocks 


HIGH-GRADE 


&£* ON SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS JEWELERS 
a2 FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ae@ All Others Are Comparative 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO. Makers of high grade clocks. 10 State St., Boston, Mass. 














LAWRENCE - WETHERILL, DEMONCLOS & BARRETTO 
INTERIOR DECORATORS & IMPORTERS 
ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR STUDIO IS OPEN FOR THE SEASON A‘ 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 
LAKE TRAIL NORTH 


Chintzes, imported lamps, cushions, antiques and other details of distinction for the furnishing of the interior, 


NEW YORK PALM BEACH PARIS 





Nursery Stock of Quality 


The successful growing experience of 44 years is back of every tree, 
plant, and shrub sold by the Woodlawn Nurseries. The sturdiness and 
moderate price of Woodlawn grown plants bring a flourishing garden 
within the most moderate means. Luxuriant flowering bushes to line an 
uninteresting pathway, evergreens and shrubs to soften the lines of the 
house or screen a garage, hardy plants and vines that make your garden 
an annual joy. 

We take particular pride in our fruit trees, vines, and berry bushes 
our illustrated 1920 nursery list It contains valuable 
planting and growing data together with a catalog of 
dependable plants and trees. 

We sell seeds for the vegetable and flower garden 


WOODLAWN 
NURSERIES 


886 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








Send for 











Trees That Thrive 


Evergreens and Norway 
grown under the per- 
sonal supervision of a Harrison 
backed by nearly 30 years’ experi 
ence. These trees will thrive for you 
as they have thrived for thousands 
of others throughout the country 
Harrisons’ Shade Trees Hedge 
Plants, Shrubbery and Hardy Per 
ennials are unexcellec 

Harrisons’ Fruit Trees are buck 
from our own fruiting orchards 
supply Strawberries and other 
Fruits 


Send for the 1920 catalog 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Largest growers of fruit trees in the world 
Box 51 Berlin, Maryland 

















Harrisons’ 
Maples are 
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Sow SALZERS SEEDS 












Nature offers soil, rain, and warm 
sunshine right outside your door. Old 
Mother Earth invites you to raise tender 
vegetables, tempting fruits and glorious 
flowers. Use Nature’s gifts wisely and 
she will return you good crops. 


Careful soil preparation is necessary 
to success. Most essential is the quality 
of the seed you sow. For fifty-two years 
Salzer’s Seeds have been famous as 
seeds of quality. Thousands of garden- 
ers have used them with success. 


Salzer Seeds are pure bred strains, of 
proven vitality, demonstrated in actual 
soil tests. Salzer high quality is the re- 
sult of constant experimentation to pro- 
duce better seeds. 


Salzer’s Seeds produce plants worthy 
of the intelligent cultivation that marks 
the well-cared-for-garden. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 
Box 12, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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The Flanders Poppy 


We have secured a 
mates : limited quantity of seed 
That mart pla :/to introduce this blos- 
som of immortal mem- 
ory to America. (See 
the illustration below.) 
It is 15c a pkg. or 65c an 
ounce. 
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- wm 4 Salzer’s 1920 NS 
© # Catalog—168 pages, 
© profusely illustrated —275 
Salzer varieties shown in full 
color. A postcard will bring 
it to your door. 
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THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER 
A MENACE TO OUR CORN CROP 


By D. J. CAFFREY 


Scientific Assistant, Cereal and Forage Insect Investigations. 


PW HE future of the country’s corn 
crop is seriously threatened by the 
presence of the European corn 

borer in eastern Massachusetts. This 

insect has long been recognized in 


| Europe and Asia as one of the worst 


pests attacking corn, millet, hops, and 


hemp. In France and Hungary, ac- 
cording to European’ entomologists, 
from one-fourth to one-half of these 


crops is frequently destroyed by it. 

The European corn borer probably is 
the most injurious plant pest that has 
yet been introduced into this country. 
It is now known to be present in an 
irea of about 320 square miles near 
Boston, Mass. Unless repressed and 
restricted it may spread throughout the 
country and cause serious and wide- 
spread losses to the corn crop. 

The larva, or borers, tunnel through 
all parts of the corn plant and destroy 
or severely injure the ears and stalks. 
The pest also attacks celery, Swiss 
chard, beans, beets, spinach, oats, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, turnips, dahlias, chrys- 


anthemums, gladiolus, geraniums, timo- 


thy, and certain weeds and grasses. 

There are two generations each year, 
so that multiplication and spread are 
rapid, especially as very few of the 
borers are destroyed by natural enemies. 
The winter is passed in the larva or 
borer stage within infested plants. 

To suppress this pest burn or other- 
wise destroy during the fall, winter, or 
spring all cornstalks, corn stubble, crop 
remnants, and stalks of garden plants, 
weeds, or wild grasses within the in- 
fested areas likely to harbor the over- 
wintering borers. Work of this kind is 


now being conducted by the Federal, 
State, and local authorities, and the 
hearty cooperation of all property 


owners, tenants, or other interested per- 
sons is earnestly solicited. This work 
must be done very thoroughly. The 
borers in a few overlooked plants may 
increase by the end of the season to as 
many as were present before the 
clean-up. 

At the present time corn is the prin- 
cipal crop attacked by the European 
corn borer in Massachusetts. This in- 
cludes sweet corn, field ‘corn, and fod- 
der corn. In areas where corn is not 
grown, or in the vicinity of badly in- 
fested corn plants, the borers commonly 
attack a great variety of other plants, 
including celery, Swiss chard, green or 
string beans, beets, spinach, oats, po- 
tatoes, turnips, dahlias, chrysanthe- 
mums, timothy, and several different 
species of weeds and wild grasses. 


Character of Injury to Corn 


The larve or borers of the European 
corn borer tunnel through all parts of 
the corn plant except the fibrous roots. 
They even feed within the midrib and 
upon the surface of the leaf blades. 
They cause their most serious damage, 
however, by their work in the stalks 
and ears, which they partially or totally 
destroy. Generally, they enter the stalk 
at its upper end near the base of the 
tassel and at first tunnel upward. This 
damage so weakens the tassel stalk 
that it breaks over before the tassel 
matures, resulting in loss of pollen and 
the lack of normal grain formation on 
the ears. 

After destroying the tassel the borers 
tunnel downward through the stalk, 
gradually increasing the size of their 
tunnels as they develop. Instead of 
entering the stalk near the tassel many 
of the borers enter between the leaf 


| sheath and stalk at a point lower down 


and tunnel upward or downward, ac- 
cording to their individual preferences. 
Small holes in the stalk with sawdust- 
like extrusions indicate where the borer 
is at work. When several or many 
borers are present within the same 
stalk, as is frequently the case, the stalk 
becomes reduced to a mere shell, filled 
with fragments of the frass or castings 
of the borers. This injury cuts off the 
supply of nutriment to the developing 
ear and greatly weakens the stalk, which 
eventually breaks over. 

Some of the partly grown borers 
leave the stalk and enter the ears 
through the husk and also through the 
stem and cob. Here they feed upon the 
immature grain and tunnel through all 
parts of the cob. During July and 
August many of the moths deposit their 
eggs directly upon the newly developed 
ears of late corn. 


Character of Injury to Plants Other 
Than Corn 


The stalks of celery, potatoes, toma- 
toes, oats, dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
gladiolus, and geraniums, as well as the 
leafstems and leaves of Swiss chard, 
beets, and spinach, are entered and 
damaged by the borers in a manner 
similar to that described for corn. Oc- 
casionally the borers are found tunnel- 
ing within the pods, immature seeds, 
and vines of beans. The green seed 
heads of timothy and the leaf stems of 
turnips are sometimes fed upon exter- 
nally by the borers. In addition to the 
actual loss caused by the work of the 
borers in these crops there is also the 
possibility that some of their products 
when shipped to market may contain 
the insect and thus serve as carriers of 
the pest to new localities. 


Methods of Control and Eradication 


A most effective method of destroy- 
ing the European corn borer is to burn, 
in areas of known or suspected infesta- 
tion, all of the previous year’s corn- 
stalks, corn stubble, crop remnants, and 


stalks of garden plants, weeds, and 
larger grasses that may contain the 
overwintering borers. This must be 


done during the late fall, winter, and 
early spring while the borers are within 
such material. 

It should be clearly understood that 
each and every plant likely to be in- 
fested must be destroyed. This in- 
cludes the stubble and upper part of the 
roots. Occasional plants, or parts of 
plants, which may seem hardly worth 
the trouble to clean up, are likely to 
harbor. enough borers to give rise, by 
the end of the season, to as many in- 
sects as were present before the clean- 
up operatigns began. 

Burning is undoubtedly the most 
effective and cheapest method at pres- 
ent known for the destruction of in- 
fested material, especially during the 
late fall, winter, and spring, when the 
vegetation is dead and dry. As pre- 
viously stated, in order to be effective, 
all parts of the plant must be burned. 
including the stubble and upper parts 
of the root. It may be found necessary 
to sprinkle the plants with oil or to use 
other fuel in order to secure the com- 
plete combustion of the material, espe- 
cially if it is damp. 

In cornfields where the fodder is not 
used for feed the plants may be pulled 
up by the roots, or plowed out, and 
then collected in piles and burned 
When the stalks are cut for fodder the 
stubble should be plowed out, raked uy 
in piles, and burned. 
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Meehan Service 


Put Your Planting Problems up to Meehan 


personal, individual service—superior because it is the 





result of sixty-five years of cumulative experience—is at your command 


No matter whether your home- 
grounds are large or limited in 
area, write us, question us freely. 
Your letter will be assigned to, and 
answered by an expert plantsman, 
who has studied your section, 
knows its climatic and soil condi 
tions, and will give you practical 
and helpful suggestions according- 
ly. This preliminary advice is of- 
fered you without charge and with- 
out obligation. 


THE MEEHAN PLANTING PLAN 
FOR AVERAGE PLACES 


For the ordinary city or suburban 
lot or for places up to one acre, we 
have devised a “New Property 
Data Form,” on which you can 
easily give us the information nec- 
essary to an intelligent considera 
tion of your needs. hen you 
write, ask for this form, and upon 
its return properly filled out, we 
will, submit 
a proposition that will make of 
your home and grounds a beautiful 
picture. If this is approved by 


without cost to you, 











THOUSANDS OF CHARMING HOMES-———————— 


all over the country owe their beautiful setting of Trees, Shrubs and 
Hardy Flowering Plants to Meehan service and Meehan stock. 
be wise, therefore, for you to learn about us before deciding what you 
are going to do to make YOUR home beautiful. 
Better write us at once—TO-DAY. 


you, we will then submit a detailed 
list and estimate of cost of the 
planting material needed to carry 
it out. 


THE LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT 


For properties of more than one 
acre, or those presenting unusual 
or intricate problems, we urge 
adoption of a professional service 
which we can provide at moderate 
cost. 


HOW ABOUT A PERSONAL 
CALL? 


During January, February and 
early March several of our Depart- 
ment heads will visit our customers 
in the states east of the Mississippi 
River, starting with the Southern 
States. These visits will be re- 
sumed during the summer months. 
If you will write us soon, and say 
it will be agreeable, it is likely 
that one of these experts can ar- 
range, without expense to you, to 
call on you while in your vicinity, 
inspect your property and talk the 
matter over with you in person. 


It may 


This is planning time! 


Let us send you our Hand-Book | 


for 1920 Planting time will come before you realize it. 





THOMAS MEEHAN 


6740 Chew St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pioneer Nurserymen of America 
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COMPOSITION 


136 WEsT 182 STREET 


TROEGERLITH 
“FLOORS > 


PLAsrtTic TiLe 


COLORS and PATTERNS i 


CHENEY & COMPANY 
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ARDW ARE seems a small 
item in home-building. But 
it is a finishing touch that gives 
an air of distinction and harmony 
to your home. 


Avoid the conventional. Choose 
Sargent Hardware. There is a 
style of Sargent Hardware which 
just fits that home you are plan- 
ning. Send for the Sargent Book 
of Designs, showing the many 
tasteful patterns. Then 
choose, with your ar- 
chitect, the one to har- 
monize with your par- 
ticular style of architecture. 


Sargent Door Closers 
There are doors around your house 
that should always be kept closed—the 
back-stair door, cellar door, storm door, 
lavatory or closet door. 
Sargent Door Closers 
add to the quiet and 
dignity of any home, 
office, publicor private 
institution. There isa 
size for every door, 
large or small, 
SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Galleries Est. 1852 by 


John Snedecor 
Fine examples by the 
Great and Modern 


American Masters 


EXHIBITION 
of 
WESTERN PAINTINGS 


throughout 
Art Season 


19 East 49th St. 
NEW YORK 


Requests for Brochure 
Invited “At the Window” 


by Winslow Homer 
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A Woman's Smile 


Should Reveal Glossy Teeth 





It is Film That 
Clouds Them 


That slimy film which you 
feel on your teeth is the cause 
of most tooth troubles 

It « lings to the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush does not end it The 
ordinary tooth paste does not 
So it continues to 
mar the beauty and to wreck 
the teeth 

That film is what discolors 

not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


dissolve it. 


Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

That film is the teeth's great 


enemy. So dental science has 


ta luthor 


for years sought a way to end 
it. Now an efficient film com- 
batant has been found. It has 
been proved by careful tests. 
And now leading dentists all 
over America are urging its 
daily use. 


Supplied to All 
Who Ask 


For home use this method 
is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And to 
show its effects a 10-Day 
Tube is sent to anyone who 
asks. This is to urge that you 
get it. 

Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 

This method long seemed 


impossible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to 


the teeth. But science has 
discovered a harmless activat- 
ing method. And now active 
pepsin can be daily used to 
combat this viscous film. 

Able authorities have made 
convincing clinical and labo- 
ratory tests. Now everyone 
is asked to make a home test 
and see what Pepsodent does. 

Compare the results with 
the methods you are using. 
See the change in ten days. 
Then decide for yourself if 
this new method is best for 
you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


Papnsoden 


REG.U.S. 


. The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 963, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Addr ess 


See What It Does 


Send this coupon for the 
10-Day Tube. Note how 
teeth feel 
Mark 
of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed 
These ef- 


fects are most important— 


clean the 


the absence 


' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' using. 
! 

! 

film disappears. 
! 

' 
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Making a 


threads adhere for a long time to the 
bristles and often return again to the 
carpet 

Third: Using air with beating and 
sweeping. These sweepers have a large 
brush in a large nozzle and the brushes 
are spirally wound in two rows with a 
simple belt connection to the motor. 
T'iese machines are generally adjusted 
so that the nozzle is about 14” above 
the carpet. The bristles extend enough 
below the nozzle so that the bristles 
push away the carpet as the air draws 
it up. This gives the shaking motion 
at the same time the bristles, coming 


down at an angle on the carpet, beat 
it and passing through the nap comb 
The bris- 
passing 


and sweep it automatically. 
tles comb the nap and the air, 
through, cleans the carpet 
and the imbedded dirt is 
loosened by the shaking 
The surface litter and hair 
is swept up and it cleans 
efficiently by applying all 
the laws of cleaning at the 
same time. 

Of course, with the 
cleaner come tools for alti 
tude cleaning, for blowing 
out dust from _ books, 
moldings, upholstery tuft 
ings, etc., etc. The extra 
tools are absolutely neces 
sary and it is well to re- 
member that the price is 
generally given you with = 
out the extra $7 to $10 
being added Tools are 
made of aluminum steel 
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(Continued from page 57 





Vertical mo 
tor type 








House & Garden 


Tank type of 
vacuum cleaner, 
with duplex pump 
Courtesy Regina Co. 


Sweep 


and fibre, which means that they are 
durable and will withstand much wear 
and tear. 

If you should own the best vacuum 
cleaner in the world and take no care of 
it, it would be as if you had none. Every 
bit of machinery that was ever or will 
ever be made needs care. Any mechan- 
ism “acts up” if neglected. It is true, 
that the vacuum cleaner needs very lit- 
tle care, probably oiling once a month 
and the removal of the dust after every 
cleaning operation. The oiling is easy 
to understand, but the reason for re 
moving the dust after every operation 
is: that, if the dust bags clog up, the 
egress of the air is impeded, and there- 
fore the action of the motor is impeded 
and the fan’s speed is diminished, caus- 
ing a decrease in velocity 
and air supply which is 
what makes the cleaner 
more useful than a broom 

Do not be fooled by big 
talk and glib printed mat- 
ter about high vacuum 
power, and long air and 
water columns. What is 
needed for a good clean 
er is air displacement 
at a sufficiently concen- 
trated point or surface to 
maintain a high air veloc 
ity. A vacuum cleaner 
might show in a technical 
test a tremendous vacuum 
and when used on the car- 
pet the nozzle be so con- 
structed as to mitigate the 
(Continued on page 88) 





A vacuum cleaner of the tank type. 


The attachments displayed 


before it show the various types of tools necessary for the complete 


use of the cleaner 


Courtesy of the Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner Co. 
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Your table, too— 


It should not be overlooked. For if the hearth is the 
heart of a homey home, the dinner table is assuredly 
the stomach, and should be provided for in a befit- 
ting manner, 


And what contributes more to the wholesome pleas- 
ures of the table than rare dishes out of season—large, 
luscious grapes when none are in the market, and fresh 
flowers of your own growing? 


And it's really easy to have all these—if you've an 
indoor garden. A conservatory book will help you 
no end in the planning. 


Where'll you have it sent? 


It's gratis, you know. 


American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 


New York 
5 Columbus Circle 


Chicago 
Masonic Temple 
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Waéner Flowers 


and 
Plantings 


—make it possible for you to have exactly the 
kind of a garden you wish—at a very reason- 
able cost. In addition to offering you a most 
charming assortment of roses and hardy flow- 
ers, vines, shrubs, evergreens, and ornamental 
trees, we also offer a most reliable Landscape 
Gardening Service. You can avail yourself 
of this service by mail if you wish, thus secur- 
ing plans drawn by one of our experts. This 
spring why not have your garden as you 
always have dreamed it should be? No matter 
whether you have only a small lot, or an ex- 
tensive estate, you can utilize Wagner Plans 
and Wagner Flowers to the best advantage. 

Send today for our 

new catalog 158. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
Box 59 Sidney, Ohio 


Nurserymen Landscape Gardeners Florists 








Y TRIM 
OUT - DOORS 


| FLOORING 


SHOULD BE 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


: HANDSOME 
: DIGNIFIED 
DURABLE 

Cheaper than Oak 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 
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| WHY USE l| 
| GARBAGE CANS? | 
| it 
+ Do you continue to use i 

*| garbage and rubbish cans : 
' because you are satisfied? 








Or do you tolerate them 
because you think they are 
necessary evils? 


The KERNERATOR 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


Drop All Waste Here-Then Forget It 














Has at last emancipated the home from these evils. 














YOURHO 


NEW YORK 
should 
=ADEALS® IDEAS 
A Result not possible By 
with ready-made plany. 
MY PRELIMINARY 
SKETCHES! 


Will prove that GOOD 


Architecture is the BEST 
Investment. My wo 


drawings & specitications 
MAY SOLVE 
YOUR SERVANT PROBLEM 


CLARE C.HOSMER’A‘IA: 
53 W. JACKSON: BLVD: CHICAGO 








HOTLINE 





The door shown is located in the kitchen. Into it is put 
everything that is not wanted—tin cans, garbage, broken 
crockery, paper, sweepings, bottles, cardboard boxes—in 
fact all those things that accumulate in the home from 
day to day and are a continuous nuisance and dangerous 
health hazard. 
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The material deposited falls down the regular house | 
chimney flue into the incinerator built into the base of 9} 
the chimney in the basement. From time to time a match §} 
is touched to it and it burns itself up. The material de- ]} 
posited is the only fuel required. 
Not one penny for operating cost and yet you have abol- 
ished garbage and refuse cans forever. 

SANITAR Y—ECONOMICAL 

CONVENIENT— ODORLESS 


A postal to us today will bring an interesting catalog to you tomorrow. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


718 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wiscons‘n 
Offices in all the Larger Cities 





















































Steam or hot water will 






PITCAIRN 
VARNISH CO. 


Miweukee, Newark 


eePOoReT OF PART MEW 


WOOL WORTH BUT DING. Hew ¥ 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO | 
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Filet Net 


The most beautiful of all 
curtains. Handmade in 
original and exclusive de- 
signs. 


$10.00 pair up 


lf you prefer to do this 
simple, interesting work 
yourself, we will supply 
NET BY THE YARD. 
THREADS BY THE 
SKEIN. (Exclusive sale 
of threads used 
Send for circular with de- 
signs illustrated. 
INSTRUCTIONS 
arr Were 


MACE 42 RIP eM 





San Francieco 
Los Angeles and Seattle 


not turn 


it white 





niture or woodwork 
endure actual boiling, 
withstand steam from 


even by boiling 


lasting finish for 


Woodwork whether 


month after month 











F course you are not going to boil the 
varnished finish on your floors, fur- 
but if the finish will 


water from leaky radiators, water spilled 

on table, floors and so on. 

Pitcairn Water Spar Varnish is unharmed, 

It insures you a nch and 
Floors, 


it will more than 
your bath-tub, hot 





Furniture and 
interior or exterior 


In your dealer's window you'll see a wood 
panel finished with Pitcairn Water Spar, 
submerged in an aquarium day and night, 
actual visible proof 
that Pitcairn Water Spar is Waterproof. 
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HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


INTERIOR DPECORATOR 


wrt tide 


6 East 37th Street 


New York City | 


Making a 


Clean 


House & 


Garden 


Sweep 


(Continued from page 86) 


power of the suction so created and. 
therefore, be ineffectual as a cleaner 
Therefore, the salesman can talk glibly 
to the uninformed about vacuums and 
tests and never say “but our nozzle is 
so large or so high or so low that the 
air intake is bad.” 

Too much vacuum often makes the 
machine heavy by sucking too heavily 
upon the carpets. Of course, raising the 
nozzle here will help this fault. 


Motors! 


Another battling point is the question 
of whether the motor put in horizon 
tally into the casting or that which is 
put in vertically is the better. They 
all talk glibly on this subject, but heed 
it not. All that is necessary for the 
purchaser of a cleaner to know about 
the motor is that it should be made by 
a reputable firm, have a good speed that 
is spectacular and that it be not im- 
bedded too deeply in unnecessary fix 
ings to be oiled and cleaned. 

The universal motor is best for the 
average purchaser as it works well on 
indirect or direct current, whichever is 
supplied to you in your neighborhood. 
Nearly every cleaner employs a_ uni- 
versal motor. 

Every vacuum cleaner manufacturer 
has some point of his own that makes 
him the most delightful of talkers. 
Here are some very useful devices which 
are worthy of mention, but for the 
most part are matters for individual 
choice: 

The enclosed dust bag. 

Steel motor case. 

Nickeled steel motor case. 

Aluminum motor case. 

Wheel bearings inside the nozzle. 

Wheel bearings outside the nozzle. 

Detachable nozzle. 

Air cooled motor (most moiors 

cooled by in and outgoing air). 

Dust bag on top of the handle shaft. 


are 


Adjustment with nut for stair clean- 
ing. 

Self adjustment to keep handle erect 
when released from holding (very 
convenient ) 

Automatic current cut off. 

Extra roomy hooks for electric cord 
on the handle. 

Oil cups protected from dust (should 
be always) 


And general attachments made as 
simple as possible. 

Dust bag lined and sometimes par- 
titioned. 


Dust bag easy to put on and take off 
with a collar to hold between the 
soles of shoes to empty without 
making dust escape. 

Automatic closing valve where dust 
bag collar comes off—to prevent 
dust flying back into motor casing 

Rubber bumper to protect furniture. 

Requisite Qualities 

In_ short, 
must: 

1. Sweep loose the adhering dirt such 
as thread, lint, dust, particle, and brush 
up matted nap or pile to restore color 
tone. 

2. Loosen and shake to the surface 
ground-in dirt that kills rugs and car- 
pets, so that it can be removed. 

3. Have suction enough to carry away 
all dirt after the soft hair brush loosens 
it to make it possible. 

This is about the whole story. And 
as to the expense of operation, they cost 
not even as much as an electric iron, 
and far less than the cost of extra clean- 
ing folk today. It is an economy, a 
comfort and a gold lined investment in 
which the interest is health, money 
saved, and fabrics preserved. Could any 
one ask for more in a sweeper? 

But don’t expect miracles. The 
vacuum cleaner needs slight pushing 
over the floor—it can’t roll by itself. 


the satisfactory cleaner 


A NORTH SHORE IDYLL 


MARY JANE DANIELS 


r I “HE casual wayfarer, passing along 
Wade Street in Ravinia, Illinois, 
only a space of uncleared 
woodland, overgrown with underbrush, 
that skirts a heavily thicketed ravine. 
The spirit of romance may whisper in 
his ear and urge him to follow the 
flower-carpeted path that straggles lazily 


sees 


to the road. It is a whimsical little 
trail that bends about a lusty oak, 
crosses a rustic bridge over a ravine 


where cottontails and chipmunks play 
hide-and-seek, and then, after turning, 
opens on a clearing. Here in this idyllic 
setting is Columbine Cottage, the sum- 





mer home of Mr. Lionel Robertson, and 
the winter home of Mr. Herman Rosse. 

As soon as one crosses the threshold 
of Columbine Cottage he lays aside his 
cares with his wraps; the spirit of a 
bygone era greets him—an era when the 
course of existence ran in a traditional 
pattern of convention and custom. The 
living room breathes the atmosphere 
of the late eighties when Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism was in its flower. Mr. Robertson, 
who is an interior decorator of wide 
reputation, and his collaborator, Mr. 
Rosse, are both disciples of William 

(Continued on page 90 
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The driveway to 

Columbine Cot- 

tage leads among 

tall forest trees 

that meet over- 
head 
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By Pierre Danloux 


Dealers in 


SELECTED 
OLD 
MASTERS 


Illustrated booklet 
mailed on request 


NEW YORK 


Whip-O-Will-O 


{| An All-the-Year Furniture 


For the cold 
months and the 
warm—there’s 
a charm and 
| daintiness to 








>> 
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hip-O-Will-O 


which makes it always in keeping. Its satiny 
finish harmonizes with any architectural effect 

and with any color scheme. For comfort 
the fundamental quality of all Furniture 
Whip-O-Will-O is unexcelled. It is the sort 
of Furniture you “Feel at Home with.” 


WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 























The 


Colony Shops 


GINSBURG & LEVY 





One of a set of beautifully carved 
Chippendale Chairs 


ANTIQUES 


Authentic Examples of 


FURNITURE and 
OBJECTS of ART 


of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries 


397 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 



































Danersk 
Decorative Furniture 


At Stamford we make in our 
factories all our luxurious up- 
holstered pieces and cover them 
in the fabrics selected for the 
room. ‘Here our artists create 
color schemes for bed rooms, 
breakfast rooms and sun rooms 
for each purchaser. 
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Whether you buy through .your 
decorator or dealer or direct, 
the same individual attention is 
given to your needs. Here you 
will find no pretense, no “atmos- 
phere” of over aestheticism, but 
an organization concentrated on 
solving interesting problems in 
| furnishing single rooms and en- 
| tire homes and apartments. 


Send for the latest number of 
“The Danersk,” A-1. } 


Charming sets on exhibition at 


i CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue —4th Floor 


Buy now for Spring delivery. 
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ART 
680 Fifth 


GALLERIES 


New York 


Avenue, 


On View 


Important PAINTINGS by 


WHISTLER MONTICELLI INNESS 
FANTIN LATOUR ZULOAGA TACK 
LEGROS COURBET SLOAN 
LE SIDANER ISRAELS LUKS 


BRONZES by 
BARYE, MAHONRI YOUNG and BOURDELLE 








| FRANK K. M. REHN 


Specialist in 


AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 















6 WEST 50th STREET 
NEW YORK 





“SUMMER” by HELEN M. TURNER 


GC. W. KRAUSHAAR 
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Decorative 
Objects 
for the 
Country or Town House 


34 East 48th Street 
New York 
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Fa roomier, stronger, more convenient wardrobe trunk than 
the Hartmann could be made, Hartmann would be the first 
to make it. Write today for the Hartmann Trunk catalog 
and the name and address ot the nearest Hartmann dealer. 


Be sure the Hartmann Red a is on the trunk you buy 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
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VALIANT 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


An attractive new davenport, luxuriantly com- 
fortable, with character in every line. $245.00 
in Denim. 

One of the many pieces forming a collection 
worthy the attention of all those interested 
in beautifying their home. 

Visitors and correspondence 
courteous and prompt attention. 


THE J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


J. W. Valiant, President Wm. J. MacMullin, Phila. 
224 N. Charles Street 1718 Chestnut Street 


always given 
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House & Garden 
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Hand-blocked toile in red and white upholsters the daybed and arm- 


r hairs A 
cabinet 


A North Shore 


flat apple-green tone is used on the woodwork, china 
buffet and floor, the last with an 18" border of cobalt blue 


Idyll 


(Continued from page 88) 


Morris. Their theories are not akin 
to those of the modern realistic school; 
they believe in an art that is always 
decorative, always beautiful, always 
symbolic of nature though it does not 
always adhere in line to nature. 

The room is a melody of Morris pat- 
terns: the side walls are covered with 
the daisy pattern paper—conventional- 
ized red columbines and _primroses, 
golden daisies, and green leaves on a 
white background; the ceiling is simi- 
larly treated with a block pattern in 
yellow and white; toile, hand-blocked in 
red and white, upholsters the daybed 
and the armchairs that flank the red 
brick fireplace and hearth. The fresh 
and aspiring influence of the Pre- 
Raphaelites is dominant in the flat apple- 
green tone that masks woodwork, 
chimney, china cabinet, buffet, and even 
the floor, which, however, has an 18” 
border of cobalt blue. 

There are many evidences of the ad- 
venturous and roving spirit that stimu- 





lated the explorers in that pulsing period 
of expansion which ushered in the 
Renaissance—that selfsame period when 
Pre-Raphaelitism as a philosophy of 
art was first being spread abroad. 
From the shelves of the cabinet earthen 
ware bowls, collected by Mr. Rosse in 
Java, and Chinese plates repeat the 
color pattern of the room, while brass 
trays, hammered in fantastic Chinese 
characters, copper Japanese kettles, and 
pewter jugs from Singapore gleam on 
the buffet and highboy. 

The quaintness and charm of the 
room have endeared it to many of 
Chicago’s literati who gather there on 
Sunday evenings to discuss art, religion, 
and politics over a cup of tea, just as 
the world of letters was wont to meet 
in Mid-Victorian drawing rooms and 
salons. The radical and the conserva- 
tive, the struggling student and the 


master and patron, the materialist and 
the idealist, youth and experience, all 
ground. 


come together on common 


The living room is markedly after the designs of William Morris. 
On the walls is a daisy pattern paper with a white ground; the ceiling 
is a block pattern in yellow and white 














